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ummm HERE is a bustle in the work- 
KI B . shops; and buildings in pro- 
Ne we, gress are being pushed along 
‘f a): so that the “hoards” may be 
| mae} taken down before good May- 
day, when the world is to be emptied into 
London.* The Marble Arch is being pro- 
eeeded with rapidly. It is already as 
high as the springing of the main archway. 
The marble ef which it is composed, and 
which, as we have often said, is not adapted 
for external use in England, had decomposed 
considerably in parts, so that much of it has 
required rubbing and working. We have 
objected to the site chosen for it, and even 
more strongly to the hasty way, without the 
slightest intimation to the public, in which this 
was determined on. But as the thing is done, 
and alteration is hopeless, it seems useless to 
keep up an ill-feeling by repeating objections. 
The object now should be to make the structure 
as complete and satisfactory as possible under 
the circumstances. At the time when Bucking- 
ham Palace was first placed in the hands of 
Mr. Blore, with a view to its improvement, the 
arch was, as it has continued to be, a subject 
of difficulty and discussion. It was at length 
determined to abandon the expensive style of 
decoration commenced by Mr. Nash; to 
patch it up at as little cost as possible; 
and, after finishing it in a plain manner, 
to leave it standing where Mr. Nash has 
placed it; satisfied with exclaiming, “ Thou 
eanst not say I did it.” Among the fragments 
of Mr. Nash’s intention was found a handsome 
frieze, executed by some of the first sculptors of 
the day, and intended to adorn the upper com- 
partment of the arch. Not knowing how to 
apply this piece of work, yet desirous of re- 
serving it from being cast aside as rubbish, Mr. 
Blore fixed the several pieces of the frieze in 
separate compartments of the external wall of 
Buckingham Palace; but was compelled, by 
the nature of the elevation, to place them at 
such a height that since that time they have 
never attracted observation, and are probably 
forgotten; and, moreover, they are now in- 
closed in the court formed by the recent 
addition to the building. 
Would it not be worth while to consider, 
whether, in finishing the arch in its new site, 
the original plan might not partially be carried 
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* Among the new schemes in America in connection 
with this descent upon our shores, is a lottery, under the 
ise of ‘The World’s-Fair Art-Union,” limited to 
4,000 subscribers, each paying 5dollars. Every subscriber 
‘ls to receive an engraving of the Interior of the Building 
as fitted up, and there are to be twenty-five first class 
prizes and twenty-five second class prizes : the first class 
to be “a first cabin passage from New York to 
mdon and back, with every requisite for the voyage, 
together with 100 dollars for expenses in London; and 
each second class prize will be a first cabin passage from 
New York to London and back, with every requisite for 
the v. e.” The advertisement, which we find in the 
New York Day-Book, sa: 
‘to ascertain, by @ care 


and to make 4,000 copies of it, would cost at least 5,000 
. For such an engraving the printsellers would 
charge certainly 10 dollars, probably 15 dollars a copy, and 
t perhaps 20,000 dollars of profit. Instead, however, 
of letting thle enormerne —_ be vin ong ten up by the print- 
» we ee co ration; so 
that each subscriber can pheno copy ny 
ler 


HE 


y at, to say the least, 


one-half the price the printse charge, and then have 
@ large sum to spare to distribute prizes.” An American 
artist is to be sent over ! . 








into effect, adding to the beauty and import- 
ance of the work, by removing these pieces of 
sculptured marble, and others now scattered 
about, to their original destination? A bronze 
Victory, or car and horses, resembling that on 
the Brandenburgh Gate at Berlin, would be a 
material addition to its general effect. 

At Buckingham Palace, whence it was re- 
moved, the new enclosure, in accordance with 
the plans of Mr. Decimus Burton and Mr. 
Nesfield, is being erected, consisting of mas- 
sive stone piers, about 15 feet high, with an 
ornamental iron railing on a large stone curb. 
On the four piers in the centre, forming the 
entrances, are, —on one, the lion; on the second, 
the unicorn ; and on the two others, groups of 
dolphins, with their tails entwined, to carry 
lamps; the whole carved under Mr. John 
Thomas. There are also to be sculptures in 
the panels of some of the piers. 

Relative to the figures already up, we have 
received a number of objecting letters. One 
writer says :— Surely we are getting into an 
odd fashion of sculpture for buildings. If a 
coat of arms is to be erected, it must now be 
broken into fragments—the supporters are 
divided, and each has a separate sentry-box of 
his own; as, for instance, the lions at the 
Victoria Tower, Westminster. Then, again, 
on the gate-posts at Buckingham Palace: you 
see a lion bolt upright, with his board, on one 
post, and look to the right, three doors off, and 
you see a monster of an unicorn, trying to 
hold on by his board; and then, on the main 
gate-posts, you see shoals of blubber-headed 
fish trying to twist each other’s tails ; looking, 
for all the world, as if they had come by sea 
all the way from Cathay to a strange land, 
in woeful plight, being bad sailors, and fairly 
put on the shelf for their peccadilloes.” 

Another, who pretends to be a Frenchman, 
supposes they were put there to enliven tke 
coming foreigners and provincialists. In 
seriousness, however, they are not so satisfac- 
tory as could be desired. 

The ugly wreath, unnaturally projecting 
forward above the shield in the central group 
on the top of the palace, to which we objected 
at the time of its execution, has not been 
altered. A slashing writer in the Times, who 
signs himself “The Lion that supports the 
Royal Arms,” says, between the central groups 
“the eye of faith may discern a gate leading to 
nothing, and above it either a wreath extended 
to crown the kingdom’s acknowledged 
‘strongest,’ when Mr. Carlyle shall have found 
hi, and he may chance to be wending his 
way to the seventh heaven through the said 
gate, or an eyelet hole, in which a ‘ sufficient’ 
rope may be rove to hang the arch-scoundrel 
when he shall have been ultimately detected by 
the same philosopher, and be finally despatched 
through the airy portal into infinite space.” 
How difficult is excellence ! * 

At the British Museum, also, the enclosure 
is now going on. A granite curb about 3 feet 
high above the pavement is being erected, 
on brick foundations, large and deep. The 
piers for the central gates will be very massive, 
and so will be the iron scroll-work that will 
form the enclosure. Our readers know that 
statues are to surmount some of the piers. 





rg’ genes te a suggests an alteration of the line of 
railing round the park where it meets the iron gates 
dividing the space in front of the palace from the Bird. 
cage-walk ; but it would not be understandable without a 
n. We may also mention here a plan by Mr. Gray 

red laying out park, which has some picturesque 
atures, 





The scaffolding has been put up for raising 
the sculpture which is prepared for the 


tympanum of the portico, so that gra- 
dually we may hope to get some life into 


the exterior of the building. The decoration 
of the new western galleries (by Mr. Collman, 
under Mr. Smirke) is now nearly completed, 
ready for the reception of the Assyrian anti- 
quities, which are at present just as much 
buried as if Layard had ‘never lived. The. 
ceiling of the new galleries is formed, like those | 
of the other galleries, into a series of small 
deeply-sunk panels: the ground of these is 
coloured blue, and upon this, in the centre of 
each, is a gilt star, or a composition of four 
honeysuckles, placed alternately.* The plas- 
ter bed-moulds around each panel have red in 
them, and on the soffit of the main beams, 
forming the larger divisions of the ceiling, 
panels are formed by green lines. The frieze 
on the walls has a white honeysuckle pattern 
on a quiet green ground; but where it runs.. 
out over the projecting piers, frets ate substi- 
tuted for the honeysuckle. The upper part of 
the walls is coloured sage green, with panels 
formed by red lines, and the lower part (the 
podium) is to be coloured dark red, as a back 
ground for the sculptures. The decoration of 
the Elgin room will be richer,—the walls 
wholly red. 

We have no doubt that the general effect, 
when the works are completed, will be satis- 
factory as to colour; at all events, far superior 
to the blank white walls and ceilings formerly 
in vogue. What we have to object to is the 
entire absence of art: there is nothing that 
called for thought, or will give thought. There 
is a little more variety in the Etruscan room, 
where, by the way, the common glass skylight 
has a bare and inharmonious effect. 

Coming away from the Museum, we went to 
see if any steps had been taken in Leicester- 
square ; thence to the Ordnance Office, Pall- 
mall, that we might reply to an inquiry on the 
subject ; and afterwards to the building near 
Thames-bank, which is being fitted up as a 
‘* Mechanics’ House ” for the May meeting. 

Our readers know that the centre of Leices- 
ter-square is the spot fixed upon for the erec- 
tion of a building to receive Mr. Wyld’s 
intended great Globe. After much difficulty, 
and the payment of no less than 3,000/., 
the arrangement for the ground is now 
completed. The building is to be of a 
circular form, 90 feet across, enclosing the 
Globe, of 60 feet in diameter. Corridors 
for promenade will surround it, and it is 
to have four covered approaches from the 
sides of the square. The external elevation 
at the sides is proposed to be 20 feet high, 
surmounted by a large bell-shaped roof of 
zinc. The building itself will be mainly of 
timber, the inner surface of the Globe of 
plaster of Paris. 

In the centre of the Globe will be a series of 
galleries, four in number, constructed so as to 
enable visiters to see every portion of the 
model, These galleries, it is said, will afford 
accommodation for 1,000 or 1,500 persons at 
one time, and are to be approached by spiral 
staircases in the centre. The entrance is to be 
at the south of the Globe. 

Mr. Welch is the architect. Tenders were 
received a few days ago for the construction 
of the main portion of the building, and the 
tender of Mr. Myers was the lowest; but 





* These patterns are from Greek fragments, 
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even this was greater than it was thought 
desirable to accept, and the plan is to be 
modified.* 

As to the Ordnance Office, a brick building 
on the south side of Pall-mall, some of our 
correspondents, seeing the works now going 
on there, thought that its symmetry was about 
to be destroyed by raising one wing and not 
the other. It appears, however, that both are 
to be raised and the balustrade replaced on the 
top of them. ‘The centre will remain as it is, 
and the balustrade there will therefore stop 
against the wings on either side. An additional 
building has been erected for the purposes of 
the office on the west side of it. It is of brick, 
with dressings of Anston stone; Italian in 
style. Mr. Pennethorne is the architect. Ad- 
joining it a house is being built for Messrs, 
Harding and Co., where the dressings are of 
Aubigny stone. 

As to the intended Mechanics’ House now 
‘being fitted up, it is a large warehouse, of 
most lugubrious aspect, formerly called the 
‘© Thames-bank Depository,” in Ranelagh-road> 
at present a very unapproachable district. 
There are two floors in the main building 250 
feet long and about 50 wide, besides other 
buildings; the whole calculated to provide 
nightly accommodation for 1,000 persons, The 
separate rooms (one for each lodger) are to be 
formed by partitions 7 feet high: there is to 
be a general dining-room and reading-room, 
and many excellent arrangements are talked 
of. We should be sorry, therefore, to dis- 
courage a speculation which is being made at 
great cost to supply what will be much needed, 
but we must, nevertheless, wish that a brighter 
spot had been selected. The men from the 
coal districts will not discover that they have 
left them; and to find their way home alone 
after dark will be quite out of the question, 





ON THE STUDY AND APPLICATION 
OF ART.+ 


and Milton, and the guileless Newton. In 
proceeding, as I would now de, to consider 
the application of art, I shall make a 
few remarks on what we ought to study, 
chiefly bearing reference to architecture. In 
a former paper I have said that we must 
study Nature herself, and as she has been 
developed in art. It only remains, therefore, 
slightly to enlarge on that topic. With re- 
spect to the study of nature itself, the main 
benefits to be derived are large, general 
ideas, which act only indireetly on any 
branch of art enlarging the mind 
which cultivates it. Thus, from nature you 
may gather the ideas of order, grandeur, 
extent, proportion, beauty, variety, &c., the 
knowledge of colour, form, and the like. 
Possessing these ideas, when, in imita- 
tion of nature, you endeavour to ereate, 
you also endeavour to express them in 
your work, and according to your sense 
and knowledge of their relative and com- 
bined powers will be the success of what 
you attempt. There are few things in which 
the study of nature may be more immediately 
useful than in the treatment of light and shade, 
and in most other matters of external effect. 
Yet how often and unwisely we disregard 
these things; important enough when we con- 
sider, for instance, that the play of light and 
shade is to a building what expression is to 
the face. Both are dependent on the features, 
and care should be taken that the features of 
an edifice be such as to produce a good ex- 
pression. Attenuated mullions, poverty-stricken 
cusps, insufficient mouldings, meagre string- 
bondings,—all afford instances where a miser- 
able or no effect of light and shade is pro- 
duced : they give a pallid and bald appearance ; 
for, there being neither prominence nor depth 
of expression, the lights are feeble, and the 
shadows pale. It may be said, “it does not 
signify if the parts are in proportion,” which 
might abstractedly be true; but it must be 
remembered that the expression is required for 
the human eye to appreciate, and that therefore 
too minute a proportion is by no means desir- 
able. The same rule should be followed in this 
as inthe case of construction, when, for example, 
columns are made use ef in some positions 
that they may appear to carry what is, in fact, 
otherwise supported—and this for the sake of 
satisfying the eye. Light, and especially arti- 
ficial light, should fall, as far as is practicable, 





We have completed the first part of the 
argument, having treated, convincingly I hope, | 
with respect to the right study of art, mainly 
of the necessity of the desire to study, and 
of knowing how to do so; subordinately, 
of method, of regard to time, of self-denial, 
industry, patience, and care; corroboratively, 
of purpose, principle, honour, and duty. Nor 
can I think that there has been set up too high | 
a standard. For our consideration it will 
appear evident that all these things are closel 
connected together, and that to be persuaded, 
for instance, of duty in the matter, is to be per- 
suaded of, and indeed to observe, all the rest. 
I have endeavoured to take a comprehensive 
view of the case, and to set forth the system 
which appears to me the best in real, solid 
advantage both to ourselves and tu others, 
and from which, moreover, we may derive, not 
Only artistic excellence, but actual good im the 
mode of obtaining it. It is true that there 
have been many who, either in this or that 
particular, have failed to observe these neces- 
sities ; but very few who have not acquiesced 
in most of them. No one would tell us 
that Raffaelle, for instance, young as he was, 
did not choose the highest range of art—did 
not give himself up to it—observed no time, 
no method—had no industry, patience, or 
care in painting —no one would tell us this, 
whatever he might say of Raffaelle’s moral } 
principle, which, after all, was not unusually 
indifferent, considering his age and that in 
which he lived; and, on the other hand, we 
may repose on the memories of Michaelangelo, 
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‘thes everely practical and self-styled spiritual : 


traps for the whole day to fall through? 


‘former offers every combination and contrast, 


from above, as it does naturally. In the archi- 
tecture of poetry this has been observed by 
Milton, where, speaking of the palace of Pan- 
demonium, he says— 


“* From the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 


And again, says Pope, in “ The Temple of 
Fame,”— 


‘*The everliving lamps depend in rows.” 


And there are many other instances. An op- 
position of lights is bad, being as unpleasant 
to encounter as it is to sit in a draught. And 
how vexatious is a conflict of lights !—how 
distressing the situation of a stained glass 
window between two others blazing in their 
nakedness — a “ dim religious light ” between 
two profane starers. Let not the elegancies of 
your art be disregarded, because condemned by 


who like four whitewashed walls, a waste white 
ceiling, and twelve square holes, set like 


Once encourage that description of palace or 
temple, and farewell to art! Study Nature for 
colour and variety of form, for with her the 


and the latter is almost infinite. Who ever 
saw a bird dressed in what we call bad taste ? 
Is there anything more chastely magnificent 
than the harmony of colour im the plumage of 
the peacock? What could better contrast 
than the red and grey in the uniform of the 
African parrots? Look at the butterfly Par- 
nassius Apollo,—its wings are of a pale, semi- 
transparent white, the upper maculate with 


wings shot with glorious lights of purple blue, 
The Vanessa Antiopa, purple brown, eat 
with a border of velvet black gemmed with 
violet spots, and beyond this a Grane cream. 
coloured margin sprinkled with sable. And 
so we might run on through the whole range 
of natural history. As to form, even ap 
i garden will supply an inexhaustibj, 
variety. But in applying imitation of nature 
it may be necessary to idealige. You mi 
desire, for instance, to introduce in Gothic foli 
a leaf somewhat short and wide for the 
of its other attributes. Then it is allowable to 
apply the one of the style into which it is tg 
be adopted, and consequently to point and 
elongate such a leaf. There results, then, an 
ornament at once natural and artistic—natural 
in its origin, so that a child would call ita 
leaf; but. artistic in its expression, so that a 
critic would say it was a Gothic one. The 
consideration of this topic leads us to the study 
of Nature as developed in art, Here we 
again encounter precedent. It is a fact that, 
during past es, men have, from time to 
time, expressed nature in their works in the 
very best manner in which it can be expressed, 
and have thus made what we may term the 
nature of art—in the establishment of certain 
inviolable principles. It follows, then, that 
these works must be studied by men who 
would excel now—not, indeed, servilely ; not 
regardlessly of our age; but to obtain the 
spirit of them, and in spirit to re-apply their 
principles. As for authors, let us cling 
affectionately to the practical —to those 
who write from their own experience; 
let us listen gravely to the theoretical, 
because they often see more from a distance 
than do they who are close, and they have 
time to bestow in considering the elegancies of 
art for which many practical men have no 
opportunity. In practice we should not forget 
to keep up our manual skill, nor pass over 
such questions as those of the strength and 
duration of materials. And now, entering on 
the application of art, let us first of all regard 
utility, of one’kind or another. A building too 
large or too small for its desired purpose is, in 
a degree, useless. ‘There are several subordi- 
nates of utility, such as convenience and coms 
fort. A dwelling with upper stories and no 
stairs, such as an amateur once actually built, 
with bad ventilation—with doors hung just 
the wrong way—with a huge cavernous hall, 
and burrows for rooms,—or with echoing 
rooms and a vestibule like a kennel,—a house 
all staircase, or with floors that, like fresh ice, 
sink with you towards the middle as you walk, 
half expecting to disappear,—is a monument 
of inefficiency and waste. And so of council. 
chambers peopled with echoes, and picture 
galleries given over to darkness,—all of them 
more or less useless. Is it asked, what do we 
want with utility in fine arts? What utility, 
say, in the picture? Why, the use of it at 
least is to educate the eye—to assist the 
mind in forming images of great events 
and personages—in storing in its memory 
some great historical fact, some lovely scene 
of heaven’s handiwork,—in contemplating 
great ideas of the departed. Think for a mo- 
ment of the immense usefulness. of our pano- 
ramas as a mode of instruction, when, by the 
power of the brush, either the city of Con- 
stantine or the wastes of the Nile are trans- 
ported, as if by magic, to our land. Again, 8 
man who could possibly form to himself no 
figure of a holy person that should at all ex- 
press in its lineaments his divine attributes, 
might be immensely assisted by studying 4 
great picture,—say of Correggio's,—and evel 
affected with an awe and reverence before 
foreign to him. And by this means the senses, 
too often abused, are made the vehicle of the 
highest thoughts. On the same principle & 
barn may be perfectly useful for containing 
crops, but more than comparatively useless for 
public devotional purposes, since absolutely 
mute in expression. We find then that @ 
subordinate of utility—if, indeed, a subordi- 


‘nate at all—is what £ would call 


worth of idea, i.e. the expression in your 
works, according to subject, of some ides 


‘that shall teach the mind, and improve 





sable, the lower rich with crimson eyes. The 
Apatura Iris, or Purple Emperor, with dark 





amplify it. Let your churches be eloquent 
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the story of the faith, and of its 
be 3 your senate- houses teem with 
the history of the land and its legisla- 
tors; your theatres be rife with the me- 
moire of the drama and the mighty poets ; 
and éverywhere rejecting all that is of a de- 
basing or contaminating tendency,—let this 
material teaching be as highly as it can to 
purify and to improve. Why may not the 
ecclesiastical edifice display on its walls the 
raising of Lazarus—the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen—the conversion of St. Paul? Why 
should not a nation’s council-chamber repre- 
sent, as doth ours, the inviolable dignity of its 
judges—its Gascoignes—or the tender com- 
miseration of its Sydneys? Why may not 
the theatre show forth some such illustrious 
scenes of forgiveness and the like as we may 
find in Shakspeare? If this were done in the 
highest manner, men would be continually 
familiarised with all that is great and pure, 
and would even find virtue gazing from the 
walls whither they may have thronged to 
avoid her. And constancy of idea, i. e.the not 
contradicting nor counteracting one part of 
your work by another, is of immense import- 
ance; You may do this in architecture as well 
as in any other art. ‘Towering columns may 
be reared to produce the effect of grandeur : 
you may crown them with a shelf and a pep- 
per-pot, and it is gone. Clustered columns, 
pointed arches, may be raised to produce beauty: 
you may cover them with a flat white ceiling, 
and itis gone. But, moreover, let there be a lead- 
ing idea: if, for example, it be for grandeur, 
consider what causes will produce that best, 
and exclusively employ them, for other ideas 
will follow in the train of the monarch, and 
complete the effect ; but the advantage of unity 
is, that we avoid overburdening our own 
minds, and perplexing those of others. Pro- 
portion will be found an essential in the deve- 
lopment of all good ideas. Wren could hardly 
have crowned St. Paul’s with a less dome than 
it has, nor could Milton have made the spear 
of Satan less than a Norwegian pine, with the 
same effect. And so, in minor effects of unity, 
a building should not be ornamented contrary 
to its purpose ; but the ornament should lend 
the nameless harmonizing graces to an edifice, 
just as it gives the fine developing touches to 
apoem. There must be a connection between 
the whole subject and that of its adornment, 
or there will result a counteraction or ineffec- 
tiveness of idea. Say that we are to raise a 
tomb for a dead Christian. What is the sub- 
ject? Death. Perhaps we shall express it by 
the dark hue of the marble, thé deep shade of 
the mouldings, the recumbent figure, the 
situation, and the retired nook. Now, let 
us consider the ornament. The subject of 
the tomb, we said, was death; but death 
is not all we desire to express for the 
dead Christian: there remains something 
for us to tell inthe ornament. What, then, 
shall be the connected subject? Let us say 
the hope in which that still one died—and we 
will suggest it, no, not by a pagan urn, but by 
the simple or decorated cross. We have 
thence the desired expression given to our 
work. People pass, and are at once distinctly 
reminded, as though some one were speaking, 
of the common sorrow and universal hope. 
In this we may observe art wholly appropriate, 
at once gloomy and triumphant,—sad, yet even 
prophetically beautiful. 
_ Very important is it in the application of art 
in architecture to regard situation,—to adapt 
your work to the place for which it is in- 
tended,—even to choose, as far as you can, a 
picturesque place. I would even consider the 
absence or presence of foliage, in determining 
the colour tone of my building, as to what 
would best contrast or blend with the sur- 
rounding green; whether, for example, the 
te roof would not better harmonise in its 
quiet tone with those old oaks behind on the 
slope there, than would a fiery array of red 
y—or whether the rich brown would not 
be preferable to both. I would regard, too, 
the prevailing wind and the force of it, as there 
would certainly be some difference in an edifice 
crowning a bleak hill, for ever buffetted by 
storm and hurricane, and one seated in a 
quiet nook of the hills, comparatively unex- 
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posed; and, moreover, these two different 
situations might call for different styles. I 
might consider, also, the lines of the country. 
Nor need we run into competition with 
nature, by raising up a lofty tower under 
a precipitous hill that dwarfs it, high as 
it is, into insignificance; but if nature 
be lowly, and we have only an undulating or 
level plain, let us lift our tower and spire to 
the clouds if we can,—rearing a mountain of 
art that shall tell the distant villages of the 
sunrise while they are yet in the shade. In 
all works, another most important thing is the 
outline. This is as the shadow of the artist’s 
mind, and in architecture generally, will afford 
a correct figure of his genius. In “ outline” 
are certainly to be considered the accustomed 
sky, the situation, and surrounding objects. 
It is from a regard to this fact, that many are 
inclined to prefer the Pointed style in northern 
countries, and especially in our own, where 
we are so much subject to mist, and a conse- 
uent uncertainty in the outer lines of our edi- 
> The high-pitched roofs, the lofty pin- 
nacles, the soaring spires look often only the 
grander and bolder for the surrounding vapour ; 
and the many gilded vanes flashing over the 
mist in the first tide of the upper sunlight— 
seeming to wave simultaneously, like fire-flags, 
in the breeze—beautifully attracting the sight, 
and, as it were, lighting its way down the dark 
perspective, produce a fairy and magical 
effect. I have stood between two distant 
spires at sunset, with one rising like a 
pillar of light against the gathering thun- 
der in the east, and the other standing 
dark and solemn before the departing glory of 
the western heaven. The contrast was so 
striking that it can never be forgotten; and it 
is from observing these grand effects of Gothic 
outline that one can easily understand why 
great architects have insisted on the Pointed 
style. With respect to classical outline, it 
would seem that by raising the classic struc- 
ture well above surrounding buildings, and by 
making use of great boldness and depth of 
moulding—even somewhat more than usual— 
it may be made to enforce an effect in spite of 
the atmosphere. For what might be sufficient 
in the native clime to secure the due result, 
may, if merely copied, be here quite inade- 
quate to the purpose; and with all regard for 
precedent, it must surely be allowable to adapt 
the exotic to the soil—to consider the differ- 
ence between the sky mirrored in the Ce- 
phissus, and darkened in the Thames. For 
say—to assume a case—that it were possible, 
by somewhat exaggerating the proportion 
abroad sufficiently, to create a proper effect 
here,—that is, in fact to add what is taken off 
or lost in appearance by the haziness of our | 
day: why should it not be considered? Are 
we to be always reproducing the Athenian 
temples without regard to the total change 
of climate, or is it really impossible 
to make any beneficial adaptation? The 
greatest possible boldness and grandeur in 
Greek are required to contend with our atmo- 
spheric difficulties. Out of this arises the 
question of detail and expression, connected 
with those of ornament and light and shade 
already treated of. Architectural expression 
must be dependent on outline and detail to- 
gether; the former suggesting the main gene- 
ral idea, the other, as it were, more particu- 
larly describing it. If the one be bold and 
severe, graceful or florid, so let the other. As 
in all things, so in detail, the just mean is at 
once the most right and most difficult to ob- 
serve ; because, on this side, a building, from 
boldness, becomes uninteresting, and on that, 
from excessive elaboration, oppressive. It ishere 
that a man’s taste will be most tested, and while 
comparatively heworks out his genius in outline, 





his art will declare itself in the detail. This is | 
the minor execution of his main design, and in 
it he should never forget the ruling idea he} 
desires to express, and that so clearly, that not 
so much himself, but that others may appre- 
ciate it. Let us have a grand outline, severe 
detail, bold lights and shades; a graceful 
outline, rich; yet chaste detail, soft lights 
and shades; the latter, of course, chiefly 





resulting from the mouldings, and _per- 


cation of square or circular form in either case 
—this for the soft, and that for the severe. 
And what was said before of ornament again 
applies. In the application of art, we must 
consider what we have to express, what ideas 
to embody, what stone words, so to speak, we 
have to write. I do not say that we wanta 
minute symbolism, which would be wearisome, 
but rather a general indication of the purpose 
of our work, a kind of “allegory of general 
intention,” as Spenser calls it; so that, in ex- 
pression, the parts may assist the whole, taken 
as such, and each other individually. For were 
I building a baptistery, I would rather choose 
not to ornament it with carving of full-blown 
roses, but of the buds; and I should not desire 
the strong light of day, but, in preference, the 
hue of dawn, so that the general expression 
should be of the idea of birth,—of entering, 
beginning, purifying. Nowit does seem to me 
that an alternating series of portcullises and 
fiends on such a building would be somewhat 
out of their appropriate place; just as would 
be the cypresses painted in a sea-piece. And 
is not this expression plainly called for by the 
thing itself? Were you, for instance, writing a 
description of Despair, would you depict 
him in some bright company, with a cheerful 
smile on his countenance, a gay robe studded 
with stars, and an altogether contented ap- 
pearance, wholly contradictory of your idea? 
or would you not rather choose some sulitude, 
whither, all haggard and wan, his robes rent 
by passion, he has fled to wail in loneliness— 
some dark time, some ghostly hour of nature 
suggestive of suicide, which should add to the 
idea? Or would you describe Joy dwelling 
under the “brown horror of the woods?” 
or depict Birth with the attributes of Death 
—Death with the attributes of Birth? Or, 
again; could you even attempt to use a 
similar description for every idea alike? 
Now it is—of course in a modified degree— 
quite possible and practicable to use this kind 
of expression in architecture—not so as to 
be burdensome or oppressive, but rather quietly 
suggestive, as are the crosses on church gables, 
the faces of angels in the chancel, and the 
sacred emblems on the altar; and it is evident 
that an attention to the reigning idea—the 
spirit of a place—must be equally good and 
desirable wherever it be exercised. 

In the choice of styles, a man had better 
consult the bent of his own genius; settle on 
that which is most adapted to it; work himself 
into the very spirit of his choice; apply his 
whole knowledge of art to its development ; 
and then not slavishly imitate—not seize some- 
body’s book, and copy out of it—not fall down 
and worship the very dust of some old temple, 
and some day surprise the world with a totally 
unsuitable imitation of this architectural god: 
let him not do this, but boldly go upon his own 
experience, the result of his studies, his 
understanding of the right use of precedent, 
his knowledge of the age—its means and 
materials—and what will be the result? 
He will produce a work that is wanted, 
a work at once justifiable by the principles 
of art, and the particular style of art he 
may have chosen; and yet original, suited to 
the time,—great, because true; good, because 
rightly progressive. So that a man do tho- 
roughly master some good style, it is mere 
waste of time to be fiercely struggling for the 
prevalence of this or that: that which bas rea- 
son on its side will doubtless triumph, and 
beyond advice and example, to dogmatize and 
declaim,—to spend the hours in strife that 
should be devoted to improvement of the 
general art,—is mere architectural bigotry. The- 
more we avoid conventional absurdities the 
better: the less we become ashamed of our 
country, our institutions, and ourselves, so far 
at least as expressing them in our works is. 
concerned, the better; for, from the majo 
of our material works, it will be impossible for 
posterity, five hundred years hence, to tell 
who we were, what we did, and to what, be- 

ond imitation, we aspired, save that we mast 
lived a long while ago in an unfortunate 
age, that,so far as art goes, “ never told her 
love.” 

I have now brought to a close the second 





haps depending somewhat on a modifi- 


part of this paper. In the first, you will re- 
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member, I treated rather of the discipline and 
moral necessities of the student, than of his art, 
endeavouring to show how he should qualify 
himself for his work. In this I have wished 
to set forth what he should consider in apply- 
ing it, in regard of nature—precedent, utility, 
educational worth of idea, constancy of idea, 
unity of design, situation, outline, detail, ex- 
pression, and the choice of styles. The re- 
marks, though necessarily chiefly intended for 
architecture, will apply, as far as the principles 
on which they are founded, to most other arts. 
In conclusion, in adding a few words on the 
uses and glory of art, I would say, let us con- 
sider how much we have to learn, how much 
to do, how much to suffer, if we would make 
those uses manifest, and that glory enduring. 
The age we live in is one of advance: all are 
hurrying restlessly onward: all are striving 
sone against another in a huge, human competi- 
tion, in which every man sends in himself 
against his neighbour, and the stronger are 
# — and the weaker gradually disappear. 
We have then, like men in a race, to run—like 
men matched upon a mountain, to climb—men 
ranged in a battle, to fight. But men of art 
. are in a different position from the multitude 
_ as respects their office. ‘They are as teachers, 
guides, refiners: they are the priests of 
grandeur, beauty, and grace: it is theirs to 
lead the lower mind up, step by step, like a 
little child, to that eminence whence it may 
jest its own capabilities; where it may 
reathe the air of intellectual liberty; where 
the consciousness of inward power shall be 
telling, telling, in the spirit of its Divine origin, 
_ and showing of that fountain in its works. The 
s tide of civil education rolls along the channel 
genius and the arts prepare; and if they be- 
come base, or worthless, or false, the way they 
make shall be like them, and that tide a 
torrent of universal destruction. I say, 
then, we are in a responsible position; 
I say, then, we have doubly need of power 
and ‘excellence — power, in unity, mutual 
_ generosity, and support; excellence, by 
strong, earnest labour, deep thought, and the 
_ genius kept for ever wakeful and observant, 
_ gtasping with the strength of a god at what is 
at. If we are to toil for nothing,—if the 
-whole end of our labour is but to produce a 
fine poem, a fine building, a fine picture,—fine 
and no more,—we are but at the work of 
-Sisyphus. But if the true end of it be to 
“enlighten, teach, exalt—if we speak, build, 
paint, but to improve and adorn,—our labour 
will truly be Sisyphean; but the result is not: 
the stone does not roll back, but daily and 
hourly goes higher, higher, up the hill. ‘Then, 
knowing what is due from us, let us arise to 
work,—let us rest, to think,—aye, let us sleep, 
but to dream of being greatly useful! No 
toil, no trouble, no disappointment shall stand 
in our way triumphant: we have a purpose: 
and a mighty one: we have a power, and to 
answer for its right exertion. And as we toil 
up the steep hill of life, beckoning to those in 
tthe valley to follow, bidding them raise their 
eyes and observe our path, we ourselves will 
daily lift up our gaze far, far on high: we 
will think of the eternal end; we will muse on 
‘the natura lvanity of our highest art compared 
with what surrounds us, and shall so ever 
more and more understand that genius, art, 
labour, every power that we have, every 
thought we can express, every hope that burns 
within us then only is great, then truly excel- 
lent, when it glorifies the Almighty Architect 
of the universe, of the innumerable suns, of the 
infinite deep of heaven. 
H. T. BratrHwalite.* 








Iron LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE AMERICAN 
GovERNMENT.—Mr. John Walker, of Grace- 
church-street, is at present constructing a cor- 
rugated iron lighthouse for the American 
Government. He has only contracted for the 
iron part of it, and the lantern is to be fur- 
nished by the Americans, who are to erect it. 
It is now put together at the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess-fields, New North-road, Hoxton. 
The building will shortly be completed and 
shipped to its destination. 


* We must compliment Mr. Braithwaite on the produc- 
tion is exeellent paper.—Ep. “ 
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PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S FOURTH 
LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. 

From the earliest time to the present period, 
the great writers on art, whose works form the 
subject of investigation in this series of lec- 
tures, have laboured for all ages,—the prin- 
ciples of the noble art of architecture being 
unvarying,—the only changes they are capable 
of receiving being from the new discoveries in 
science, or the application of material, such 
as iron. The strong recommendation to study 
these writers is not a vain pursuit, for art is 
ever unvarying and taste immutable. The 
student is not only encouraged, but hecomes 
awakened to the dignity of the art, and is en- 
abled to fill the position in society, and, satis- 
factorily to himself, assume the rank to which 
his profession is entitled. 

Vitruvius is the most valuable of all writers 
on architecture: Sulpicius calls him “ divine." 
as he holds to the principles of the Greeks. 
Schneider, another writer, says the principles 
of this art surpass all others. He is not, how- 
ever, so learned as Alberti, nor so elegant as 
Palladio, Vitruvius, in the preface to the 
seventh book of his invaluable work, states 
that he had gathered his precepts from the 
writings of forty-one Greek authors—all of 
them lost to us, but for him. He is as truly 
the father of the moderns, as he may be called 
the child of the ancients. Although his sen- 
tences are sometimes clumsy and confused, yet 
he goes direct to his work. Alberti is a writer 
on the beauty and the ornament of the art, in 
which his essays, inculcating that beauty in 
architecture consists in the harmony of parts, 
leave nothing that could be added. Vitruvius, 
in his first book, indicates the qualifications 
required of an architect, and in the second 
chapter says, these principles when combined 
must be illustrative of order in all the mem- 
bers, as, for example, the regularity of a 
frieze. No other author insists so strongly 
upon order in design as a fundamental point, 
often overlooked. In the great character of 
nature is intermingled rocks, trees, and 
all the adjuncts of landscape composing the 
picturesque; but the architect’s duty is to 
interfere with nature—he plants the ave- 
nue—he levels the terrace — everywhere order 
must be his guide, for he must remember 
that order is the source of the sublime. All 
Greek buildings, and some later ones, such as 
King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, are evi- 
dences of it. Blondel’s illustration of order 
is conclusive: he likens it toan army drawn up 
in line with its regular masses and intervals, 
all producing a beauty which is the true 
source of pleasure. A work of order is like 
an oasis in the desert, or the Temple of Apollo 
in Arcadia. In sculpture and painting the 
works of Phidias and Raffaelle breathe repose : 
—this is the true aim of the fine arts, to be 
soothing in their effect. Order, disposition, 
and repose, then, are the great ends for art to 
achieve, for after all our pranks, we find tran- 
quillity the great element of satisfaction to the 
eye, as in the forum of Nerva restored by 
Palladio, the library at Venice, and the palace 
at Naples, all delighting from the tranquillity 
of order. The picturesque school of archi- 
tecture was invented by the painters, of whom 
Michaelangelo may be considered the chief. 
Raffaelle having died at an early age, the com- 
pletion of St. Peter’s may justly be attributed 
to Michaelangelo. The facade of St. Peter’s 
exhibits a total absence of order, the spaces 
between the columns being all of irregular 
width, as the exhibited elevation shewed. The 
columniation was originally intended to be 
open, but was subsequently filled up, and pre- 
sents the appearance of a compressed bas- 
relief. The facade of our St. Paul’s is every 
way superior, presenting an obedience to order 
very dignified, and the upper portico offers a 
grander position for Cardinal Wiseman to 
give his blessing to the multitude beneath, 
should he ever get there, than the Pope nowen- 
joys from an insignificant window in the fron- 
tispiece of St. Peter’s at Rome. Raffaelle, the 
greatest of painters, was great as an architect ; 
he has left, however, but few erections from 
his designs. It would be a great service to 
architecture if all his subjects and ideas in pic- 


striking, and —_ designs at arise from 
these openin regularly determined 
and the intetanedlions Sven’ Glial ~ 


this arrangement of order in the windows wag 
a striking feature. After Peruzzi, Vignoles, 
and others, a nausea came over the architects, 
owing to the picturesque influence, until they 
finally became the great image manufacturers 
of an idolatrous and superstitious age. In the 
insanity of this time the church opposite the 


zani: Borromini also committed great absur. 
dities, sometimes using an order and some- 
times no order at all. Bernini, with a high 
sense of beauty, is not so objectionable in the 
abandonment of the classical orders. The 
pilaster was the great favourite, sometimes 
continuous with capital, and occasionally with 
mutative capitals of the orders. Rossi, Cicog- 
nara, and others may be studied with great 
advantage. With us the orders have been so 
misapplied that we are senseless of their 
beauties and appropriateness. Foreign critics 
say of us that the abuse of the orders has led 
us to place the columns of the Temple of Ju- 
piter Stator to decorate a shop front. If we 
were to study portions of the remains at Pom. 
peii we should find great resources in panelling, 
and it might be a very desirable matter to 


panelling order as well as a fenestrial order. 
Mr. Hope’s new house in Piccadilly might be 
cited for originating new ideas in window ar- 
rangements. ‘The old medieval painters have 
left in their pictures many objects worthy of 


of architectural subjects introduced by painters 
should not be neglected. .No man will. ever 
make an architect who does not unite in him- 
self a knowledge of the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture with an intense study of his own 
profession. 

The second portion relates to disposition, as 


opportunity the Professor had enjoyed for 
years at St. Paul’s Cathedral, he had especiall 
observed in every part these intentions. ful- 


always open, while those of the south-west 
were constructed to be closed.. Blenheim ig. 
another example of disposition suited to con- 
venience. The effect, external and internal, ig , 
really a delight: it is in this the wisdom and 
cunning of the architect are conspicuous. In 
the primeval ages, before the classical era, as 
well as in the dark medizeval ages, every eree- 
tion was single: disposition of parts appears. 
unknown: like Ajax, all was absorbed by the 
one feature. The grand effect of order is par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the city of Carlsruhe, in 
Germany, and in the modern buildings of Paris. 


up in line of battle, is seen in Greenwich Hos- 
pital and Blenheim, and the same in the Build- 
ing for the Exhibition, all breathing order. The, 
art of arrangement is a rare gift, much neglected 
in these times, when a hurry and desperation, 
have taken possession of us. Sir Robert Tay-: 
lor’s block of the Bank-buildings, and Lord 
Burlington’s erection in Saville-row, bespeak & 
careful study for laying out the ground plans 
to all the varieties of convenience. The en- 
largement of London has since been left in the 
hands of builders, who have cut the land into 
slices. In England, we build with an econom 
of this kind, because we are a poor people. We 
should build in such a manner that the gene- 
rous shall commend, and the frugal not find 
fault. 








LiaBIiLity. oF LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
—Lord Campbell has given judgment in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the case of a dis- 
puted exemption of the Royal Manchester 
Institution from paying poor-rates. ‘The in- 
stitution was established exclusively for scien- 
tific and artistic purposes, but Lord Campbell 
said, that although the object was very laudable 
and right, yet “the Court could only look 
upon the society as a club of 600 gentlemen 
associated together for their own amusement, 
and therefore not entitled to the exemption 





tures were collected and published separately. | 








given by the Act.” 


| [Pup. 15, 1851," 


The order of window openings was also very , 


In the chapel by Inigo Jones, at Whitehall, . 


Fountain of Trevi was built by Cardinal Ma. 


propose a premium for the elucidation of a- 
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study if carefully investigated. The resources , 


suited to locality, aspect, and utility. By the , 


filled. The windows to the north-east. were. . 


The analogy of military tactics,as an armydrawn, — 
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SUBSOIL DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 

Tue salubrity of towns depends, in a very 

measure, on the wet or dry state of the 
Jands near to and upon which they are built. 
Lands saturated with water, and lands covered 
with stagnant pools, exhale large quantities of 
moisture, which make the atmosphere ex- 
cessively humid and chilly, and sometimes pro- 
duce thick mists and fogs. The atmosphere, 
moreover, becomes impregnated with the 
chemical impurities which arise from the de- 
compositions of vegetable matter on such sur- 
faces. Hence many diseases are aggravated 
by, while others are wholly traceable to, this 
cause. Dwellings that are erected on wet 
ground suck up moisture therefrom, causing 
the walls, floors, and rooms to be continually 
damp and cold. It is extremely desirable, 
therefore, that all such lands in and near popu- 
lous districts, especially those which are to be 
occupied by dwellings, should be relieved of 
all superabundant moisture, and kept as dry 
as possible. 

The effect of thorough drainage is to make 
ground, before saturated with water, dry, 
warm, and healthy. It also dries, warms, and 
purifies the atmosphere ; modifies and chastens 
the climate; and the usual train of evils, dis- 
comfort, and ill-health are, in consequence, 
greatly remedied, and in some instances pre- 
vented. It follows, therefore, that in order to 
preserve the health of towns, their entire site, 
as well as that of the wet and marshy lands ad- 


jacent thereto, should be thoroughly drained. 


is, it is obvious, is a work as essentially 
necessary to be done as providing means for 
carrying off the waste water and soil from the 
houses. But since stoneware and other im- 
permeable pipe sewers and drains have come 
into use, the drainage of the subsoil has been 
greatly neglected, and latterly it would appear 
to be entirely forgotten. These pipes can only 
convey away the fluids which are discharged 
into them at the various inlets; for, as the 
material is impervious, and as the joints all 


“round are stopped with cement, it is evident 
.that no water can escape into them from the 
-subsoil. Hence, in many situations, where 
.these pipe sewers have been and are now being 
. put down, the ground is as wet as before the 


pipes were laid.. No provision whatever is 
made to draw the water out of the subsoil, and 
so free the foundations of the houses from 
damp. This is a great error, which, in all 
future drainage works of this nature, should 
be avoided. 

Preliminary to the putting down of sewers 
and main drains, as well as to the erection of 


houses, the condition of the ground as to 


dampness should be ascertained. This is an 
Operation now never attended to, but which 


should on no account be neglected where it is 


proposed to lay down impermeable pipes ; for 


if the ground be wet it will remain so if only 


such pipes be put in. Everywhere the 
subsoil should be thoroughly drained down to 
at least four or: five feet below the founda- 
This should be effected 


the main roads and streets, of a material such 
as brick, which will admit the land water, and 
the rain which sinks into the ground, to per- 


- colate through the brickwork. The outfalls 


and inclinations of these sewers should be 
regulated so that smaller brick or permeable 

ranch sewers can be laid from them through 
the minor streets lying between the main ones, 
at depths sufficient to drain the subsoil down 
to the level above stated. 

From these sewers small porous drains 
should be continued immediately along the 
front and rear, as well as through and under 
the houses, which drains would not only dry 
the ground, but would also serve to convey 
away the surface-water from the roofs, yards, 
areas, and gardens, while the sewers and main 

Ins would serve as outfalls for the drainage 
of the roads and streets. Thus would the 
entire subsoil of all the roads and streets, of 
the yards, areas, and gardens, at the front and 
Tear of the houses, be effectually and perma- 
nently drained: the rain, as it falls on the 
surface, would be caught and carried off at 
Once; and the land, as well as the houses, would 
be made perfectly dry and healthy. 





It is not intended to depreciate in the slightest 
degree the value of stoneware and other im- 
permeable pipes for sewers and house-drains. 
For these purposes such pipes are most 
indispensable, as, when properly laid and 
jointed, they effectually prevent the liquid 
refuse and soil from escaping into and filtering 
through the land ; but, at the same time, they 
do not afford means for the water in the 
subsoil to drain away, and, therefore, the 
drainage, as a whole, cannot be said to be 
efficiently executed. Now, as it is absolutely 
essential that the subsoil should be thoroughly 
drained, and kept permanently dry, other 
sewers and drains of a porous nature, or such 
as would allow the passage of water into them 
from the land, should be laid down as well. 
This should be done, if the drainage is to be 
performed scientifically and properly, as a 
separate system, or in combination with the 
soil drains, either of which plans can easily be 
effected. 

It would also add much to the dryness, 
salubrity, and value of houses if land drains— 
that is to say, pipe drains, capable of admitting 
water through their substance and at the 
joints—were to be laid down below and out- 
side the foundations of all the exterior walls of 
buildings, particularly those walls sunk into or 
placed against the ground, in addition to the 
dry areas usually provided. The rain and 
land water, in soaking into the soil, and in 
flowing to the lowest places, would be inter- 
cepted by these drains, and so prevented from 
running under the houses and stagnating 
there. This would also tend very materially 
to keep the land around and under the houses 
dry, and so preserve the walls, floors, rooms, 
and furniture from damp and dilapidation. 
The cost of putting down such drains would 
be trifling and of no moment, as compared to 
the comfort and benefit that would be derived 
from the general adoption of this plan. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


TH1s annual exhibition of modern art was 
opened to the public on Monday, the 10th inst. 
The catalogue names 538 works, including the 
sculpture. As a display, it averages more 
than the usual amount of mediocrity, min- 
gled with some few of considerable excellence. 
Four painters and one sculptor, among the 
Royal Academicians, and three associates, form 
the only contributors from that body. F. R. 
Lee, R.A., exhibits a wild and romantic site of 
Glen Lockey ; T. Creswick, A.R.A., two land- 
scapes, and R. Redgrave, A.R.A, a landscape 
with a ruined hermitage (234): in the fore- 
ground of this last picture the wild herbage 
is carefully illustrated with true botanical 
knowledge. The talent of these three land- 
scape painters, being fully appreciated, needs 
no remark. Mr. Creswick steps out of his usual 
line of subject, and, in a large picture, gives, in 
his best manner, a broad expanse of country, to 
which R. Ansdell has contributed a clever 
group of agricultural animals in the fore- 
ground. By D. Roberts, R.A., there is a por- 
tion of the Portico of the Temple of Osiris— 
an admirable picture, illustrating the wonder- 
ful architecture of the Egyptians, and its poly- 
chromy. A half-length figure, of life size, by 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., entitled “The Last of 
the Abencerrages contemplating Granada,” is 
finely painted. ‘The Sea-Cave,” by W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A., consists of a single female 
figure crouching in a rocky recess on the sea- 
shore. The colour of the flesh is very beauti- 
ful, and the execution equally elaborate, but 
the expression of the face and shape of the 
head is less satisfactory. 

“Mary Beatrice of Modena, Consort of 
James II., seeking Shelter under the Walls of 
old Lambeth Church,” by F. Newenham, is a 
picture of great pretension, and also of great 
merit, yet not without some curable defects. 
The queen is of life size, holding her infant in 
her arms: there is a good deal of the gran- 
diose in her form, and the expression of the 
countenance is satisfactory. The black robe 
she wears is not detached from the shadow 
cast by her form on the wall, and gives it an 
appearance of uncouth clumsiness, which a few 
feeble reflected lights would have lessened. 








Notwithstanding some weak points, it ex- 
hibits high qualities of art. 448 is a cir- 
cular picture, entitled “ History,” by J. Sant, 
Mr. Sant achieved great success last year 
by a similar picture, called “ ; oreo 
and this appears a continuation of the 
same idea. The figure personifying His- 
tory is a half-length female of some beauty, 
with a book, drawn with great purity and 
learning, and imbued with charming tones 
of colour, particularly in the shades. It 
is wanting in the dignity and severity of 
History. In the execution a strange difficulty 
is offered by somewhat that would apparently 
be the ornament of a girdle, but from the 
absence of any gradation of tint to give ita 
circular form, and from the colour employed, 
the body of the female appears pressed upon. 
by a wooden box. 

(233) “Washing of Hands in a Turkish 
Harem,” by Willes Maddox, is a cabinet pic- 
ture of high finish and rich colours. (268) 
“ Cupid,” by C. Brocky—a life sized boy 
floating in the air—is noticeable for the fresh- 
ness of the flesh tints. (369) “ Blanche,” by 
Frank Stone, alittle picture, consisting of a 
small half-length figure, is painted with more 
solidity than this artist’s larger works, and will 
doubtless be a favourite. (459) “ A Study,” 
by W. Wallis, a gem for finish and magnifi- 
cent colour, consisting of small half-length 
figures at a table: one, playing a violin, re- 
minds the spectator somewhat of G. Dow’s 
own portrait similarly occupied at a window.. 
The hangers have shown want o: discrimina- 
tion in placing this beautiful little work on the 
floor line. (491) “ Sunset off the Isle of 
Arran,” by J. Danby, is a clever marine pic- 
ture by a promising son of the veteran asso- 
ciate. (492) “ The Infant Moses,” by W. J. 
Grant, a small historical subject well placed 
on the canvas. (501) “ Van Dyck at Saven- 
theim,” by T. Dehaussy, is a very clever work, 
remarkable for truth of expression, finish, and 
many other good qualities. 

Among the worthy specimens the following 
may be named, either for their pleasing quali- 
ties or artistic execution :—(25) “ Grace,” by 
F. Goodall, although inferior to former efforts 
by the same artist, is a good picture. (29) 
“The Farm—Evening,” by J. Linnell, is bril- 
liant in colour, a small work, but a gem for its 
lustre. (50) “ Children feeding a Tame Eagle,” 
by F. Taylor, is painted in a bold and cnehing 
style. (68) “The Eagle’s Throne,” by J.. 

olf, is firmly pai oi and painted. H. J. 
Boddington is scarcely so good as usual: the 
distance in 72, “ A Bright Summer’s Noon,” 
is cleverly painted. (73) “ Signor Don Sancho 
Panza,” by J. Gilbert, is characteristic. (136) 
“The Siccar Point, on the Coast of Berwick- 
shire,” by J. Hall, is a purely geological dia- 
gram, without the smallest pretensions to 
forming a picture. (142) “ Early Moonlight, 
Bristol Harbour,” an ice scene, by C. Bran- 
white, is one of the best works of this class 
he has exhibited. 153 is a ‘ Musidora,” 
by H. Pickersgill, delicate and graceful. (167) 
“Chips,” by J. Linnell, with much that is very 
fine, is less satisfactory than his smaller work : 
the figures damage it. (248) “ St. —- 
Day in Rome,” by G. H. Thomas, is more de- 
serving of being on the line than some that 
are there. (278) a fish piece, by H. J. Rolfe, is 
perfect of its class. (320) “Columbus,” by 
A. Colin (a French artist), displays that earnest- 
ness and thoughtfulness which are found in 
modern English works less often than we 
desire. (461) “The Ballad Singer,” by R. 
Rothwell, has some charming qualities, but is. 
marred by the distorted countenance of the 
chief figure. 

There are not many architectural pictures, 
and none of them present any novelty of sub- 
ject to the student or lover of this branch of 
art. The most important are a large interior 
of Westminster Abbey, by a Belgian painter, 
M. Genisson; and a long view, by Wingfield, 
of the Cartoon Gallery, Hampton Court. 

Miss J. Macleod’s “Village School” ®)s 
(185) “ Nature,” by Rothwell; (176) “The 
Forest of Arden,” by John Martin; (208) 
“The Harvest Field at Wargrave,” by G. A. 
Williams; (277) “A Levantine Sunset,” 
W. Linton; (313) “Il Rio del Carmine,” 
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by the same; (289) “ Une Granvilleaise,” by 
W. Fisher ; (291) “ Dressing for the Day,” by 
George Cruikshank ; (403) “ La Petite Diep- 
poise,” by A. Solomon; (301) “ Dismasted 
Ship off tlie Welsh Coast,” by S. P. Jackson ; 
all deserve mention. 








ON THE FORMATION OF A MEDIZVAL 
MUSEUM. 

Tre formation of a Public Museum of 
Medigeval Art, accessible alike to architects, 
architectural students, sculptors, carvers, deco- 
rators, and all others engaged in the different 
branches of practical art, has long been a 
favourite project with me; but, though I once 
ventured to attempt an agitation on the sub- 
ject, the scheme has, from the many difficul- 
ties which seemed to surround it, remained, 
with me, as with the many others who have 
thought of it—in nubibus. 

I think that the desirableness of such a 
museum must be admitted by every one. 
Even to those who are not especially con- 
cerned in questions of art, or of antiquarian 
interest, it must be clear that, if we make 
costly collections of the works of the great 
mations of ancient days, as of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Rome, and treasure them, not only 
on the ground of their intrinsic worth as works 
of art, but as exponents of the history of the 
world, and as the footsteps of the mighty na- 
tions which have in turn taken the lead in 
power and civilisation, it is equally important 
that we should collect specimens of the work 
of our own and of kindred nations—works 
which, though they do not claim the interest 
which attaches to very high antiquity, are still 
especially interesting to ourselves as illus- 
trating the history of our own civilisation, and 
as being more or less connected with our own 
religious and civil institutions and customs, 
and which belong to a style of art equally 
original, and are, at least, equally remarkable 
with any of those before alluded to. 

To those, however, among us who are en- 
gaged in reviving this our native style of 
architecture, or rather of founding upon it as 
a basis a style of our own, such a collection 
is not only important but absolutely necessary. 

I am as strongly opposed as most of your 
yeontributors to absolute copyism, and it is not 
for any such object that I would advocate the 
formation of a Medieval Museum. I am, 
‘jndeed, strongly of opinion that it would have 
acontrary tendency. A man who has only a 
particular and limited set of specimens of art 
to refer to, often copies them ad nauseam : 
you can detect his one or two types in every 
thing he touches; but give that man free and 
constant access to the inexhaustible treasuries 
of art, and, if he have a spark of genius within 
him, he at once ceases to copy, his mind 
becomes expanded, every fresh specimen he 
studies enlarges his ideas, and he soon finds it 
easier to design than to imitate. 

This is just what we want for our humbler 
class of artists, such as our carvers and deco- 
rators. They have not the means, nor even 
gan they spare the time, for travelling and 
study: they have ability, but it wants cultiva- 
tion and forcing. Ihave occasionally obtained 


funds to enable carvers to visit the best old |h 


examples, and the result has been most satis- 
factory, but employers generally say, “ It is not 
-Our place to pay for these men learning their 
business.” An architect certainly cannot afford 
to pay for this, and the men themselves have 
not the means, and the consequence is, that 
our buildings are spoiled through the want of 
knowledge and education on the part of our 
carvers. Had they means of ‘constant re- 
ference to an extensive collection of casts of 
the finest specimens of art, the case would be 
wonderfully different: not only would their 
minds be continually freshened and elevated, 
by recurrence to the finest works of their pre- 
decessors in art, but I feel confident that their 
whole tone would be so enriched and fertilised 
that new phases of art would be constantl 

and spontaneously developing themselves, an 

architectural sculpture and decoration would 
once more become the living product of the 
present time, instead of the dead repetition of 
the past. I am the more convinced of this, as 








I always find that the study of the finest 
specimens of medieval art has a tendency to 
Jead the mind back to nature, the true source 
of vitality, and suggests modes in which 
natural productions can best be used as the 
groundwork of our decorations. | 

The same arguments I have made use of as 
regards our subordinates or coadjutors in the 
carrying out of our designs, apply equally to 
ourselves. Our minds want constantly the 
refreshing influences which can only be gained 
by frequent reference to the finest specimens 


of .art. 

I need hardly say, that I have been led to 
trouble you on this subject by the offer about 
to be made to the public of the splendid col- 
lection made by the late Mr. Cottingham, and 
by the memorial which is about to be presented 
on the subject to Government by a large body 
of architects, artists, and other friends of art. 

The subject is so important, and the oppor-' 
tunity so favourable, that I think our profes- 
sion ought to rise en masse, and urge it by 
every argument upon the attention of the 
Legislature. Such an opportunity can scarcely 
ever recur, and, if lost, we may go on ad 
infinitum as we now are. 

The great difficulty will, no doubt, be in 
providing a suitable building. Mr. Cotting- 
ham’s collection can, of course, be only viewed 
as the nucleus of what we require, but as a 
nucleus it is invaluable. To it would probably 
soon be added the collection made by Mr. 
Barry for the Houses of Parliament, and addi- 
tional specimens would be constantly flowing 
in from all quarters, so that the space required 
would be very extensive. To be useful it must 
also be central, a circumstance which again 
adds to the difficulty by adding to the cost. 
Against this we have only one set-off—that we 
do not need an architectural building. Any 
place which will protect the specimens and 
students from the weather would be sufficient. 
It has been suggested that the space between 
the approach to Waterloo-bridge and the un- 
finished end of Somerset-house would be suit- 
able, and I think it would be particularly so, 
especially from the number of storeys which 
may be obtained both above and below the 
level of the roadway. 

Supposing space to be provided, the next 
question would be as to the regulations under 
which it should be placed, and the means to 
be provided for the constant extension of the 
collection. 

I suppose, to begin with, it must be placed 
under a committee or trustees, selected chiefly 
from among architects and antiquaries, who 
would be empowered to obtain contributions 
whether in money or specimens, and to dispose 
of such funds as they may receive either in 
this way or from Government. They should 
at once commence collecting casts of all the 
finest effigies and monuments which remain 
in our churches, &c. And I think they should 
have power to make grants in aid of archi- 
tects who may wish, for their own purposes, to 
obtain casts of finer examples, whether at 
home or abroad. Thus, for instance, if an 
architect, travelling in France, see -a fine 
work of medizval art, which would be es- 
pecially useful to him in some work on which 
e may be engaged, but which would be too 
costly for him to procure, and perhaps too 
bulky to be kept in his home, he might share 
the cost with the committee of the museum, 
and make it their property : thus the individual 
and the public will be at once benefited. 
This system I look forward to as the one great 
means of enriching the museum. I am sure 
that I could myself annually bring in, both 
from our own churches and from the con- 
tinent, very valuable accessions, if the cost 
were to be partly met in this way. We should 
all be looking out on our journeys for speci- 
mens for our museum, and a feeling would be 
generated which would add a new pleasure to 
travel. 

I must, however, say one word on the sub- 
ps of original fragments. “As a general rule, 

think that the collection of them should be 
strongly discouraged. I strongly hold with’ 
local collections of this kind, as at St. Mary’s 





on the site: there they retain all their value 
and interest, but once remove them, and half 
their value is gone. The great and only ob. 
jection which | see to a medieval museum 4s 
the risk of its affording a premium to spolia- 


| tion, and I‘hold that at the very outset some 


stringent rules should be laid down as a safe. 
guard against this danger; though it is ob. 
vious that many things are so entirely discon- 
nected from the building to which they 

have belonged, that it is quite desirable that 
they should be admitted into such a museum, 


| Indeed the collection should contain manu- 


scripts, illuminations, plate and metal work, 
and other moveables unconnected with an 
particular site. The remaining objects whi 
would have tobe considered would be the ex. 
tent, and regulations of admission, and the 
means for keeping up a constant fund. 


mitted freely, and every day, or there will be 
no chance for students. JI am inclined ‘to 
think that they should be admitted three days 
in the week, and then on payment ofa shilling. 
I think architects, and others who can be ex- 
pected to afford it, should pay a small annual 
sum, which would give them free admission, 
and enable them to give tickets to carvers and 
artificers, which would admit them freely fora 
certain time. Architects’ pupils, &c., should 
pay some trifling sum, as 10s. for a yearly 
ticket, or, in the absence of such ticket, should 
pay 6d. for each admission. Artificers, with- 
out tickets from subscribers, might pay the 
same, or half that sum; but the great object 
should be to give every facility for their free 
admission, while at the same time means are 
taken for keeping up a constant fund for the 
extension of the collection. 

I will not, however, trouble you further on 
the subject. I only wish to call attention to 
its importance, and there is no doubt that the 
details can readily be arranged. 

Geo. GILBERT Scott. 








*,* In our volumes for 1845 and 1846, at 
which time we were strongly urging the import- 
ance of establishing a Museum of National Archi- 
tecture, will be found a number of communi- 
cations on the subject. Mr. Godwin, in 1845, 
and again in December, 1846, addressed a 
letter on the subject to the late Marquis of 
Northampton, as one of the trustees of the 
British Museum,* who, in consequence, 
sketched a plan for a comprehensive museum 
of Fine Arts. This, it seems, Lord North- 
ampton continued to entertain, as, only a 
few days before his lamented decease, he 
addressed a letter to Mr. Shaw, repeating the 
heads of this project. 








A COURSE FOR AMATEUR ARCHITECTS.+ 


No one can fully enjoy travelling without 
suchan insight into the principles of architee- 
ture as may enable him to appreciate the 
finest productions of the art ; and whether the 
observer contemplate the remains of Grecian 
art as exhibited in the matchless Parthenon, 
or in specimens still existing on the shores of 
Ionia, Sicily, Attica, and the Peloponnesus,— 
whether he visit the seats of Roman building, 
the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Aqueducts, 
or other works, which mark the greatness and 
the architectural skill of ancient Italian build- 
ings,—whether, in the streets of Rome, Vit- 
cenza, Genoa, Ancona, Turin, Florence, oF 
other cities, he look out for the works of more 
modern Italian art by Guilio Romano, Michael- 
angelo, Palladio, Sansovino, San Michaeli, 
Scammozzi,—whether he pace the dim aisles 
of the magnificent cathedrals of the middle 
ages,—the Colognes and Strasburgs of Ger- 
many —the Rheims, Beauvais, and Rouens 
of France—the Sevilles and Cordovas of Spain 
—the Salisburys, Yorks, and Lincolns of out 
own land,—he should be able to discriminate 
between the respective styles, as one § 
differs from another, and as each style 
within itself,—he should so far know 
constitutes the standard of excellence as to be 
able to say why;this is pure and gracefuil, why 


‘c" heads of this will be foundin our fifth volume, 





Abbey, at York, where the fragments dug up|... | by the very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, ra04 





from time to time are deposited in a building 


m a 
before the Architectural Institate of Scotland. 


It is clear that the public must not be ad-. 
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_ something else is faulty, and wherein it differs 


from what ‘is good. 

Now, if it-_be not an unwarrantable trespass, 
I would humbly propose to take a rapid 
sketch of the ground over which ‘every one so 
qualified to appreciate architectural excellence 
should have passed,—of the architectural prin- 
ciples with which every one should be ac- 
guainted, and with which every one may 
easily be acquainted. I address myself, of 
course, to those who have paid little attention 
to their ideas on this subject. I beg the for- 
bearance of those who know well all that I 
may be able to say. I hope, however, that 
truths, even the most elementary, never can, 
if fairly and clearly stated, be altogether un- 
interesting and tiresome, even to the most 
skilful and experienced. 

In this endeavour to sketch out the ground 
over which the amateur student in architecture 
may be supposed to pass—the manner in which 
he should observe, as he goes along, and the 
objects he should keep before him, J need not 
now speak of Indian and Egyptian buildings. 
They are deeply interesting subjects ; but they 
are not only too difficult for a sketch : they lie 
also removed from our present purpose. The 
student then begins, I suppose, with Grecian 
architecture. Whether it be derived at all from 
Egypt, or how far it arose from it, or:copied it, 
is not now the question. It is a contested 
point. But we may take it as we find it; and 
the first step, I conceive, is to gain a thorough 
acquaintance with the details and effects—the 
spirit and theletter—of classical architecture, as 
developed in the three'Greek orders, the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Cormthian. To.a certain 
extent this is easily attained: treatises abound. 
The articles in the “ Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana” and “Encyclopedia Britannica” fur- 
nish very fair measures of information. The 
plates in the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana” 
are beautiful. The article is written by Mr. 
Narnen, of the Royal Military College.* The 
terms of art should be carefully studied, and 


well understood; but let it be remembered. 


that it is not merely the power of knowing 
terms that the intelligent observer of classical 
models should possess, but also the power of 
appreciating their beauty—their fitness in their 
own position. It is not enough to talk of 
Architrave, Frieze, Cornice, Mutule, Modules, 
Propyleum, Prostylos, Cymatium, Pycno- 
stylos,.&c. &c. He must feel how they bear 
upon one another, and. how they conjointly 
produce that effect which this style of architec- 
ture, and this alone, is-calculated to produce 
upon the mind. The effect of Grecian architec- 
ture is not like effects in Gothic architecture— 
vast, complex, bewildering, infinite: it is ene 
pure and harmonious whole. You cannot 
change the proportions—you cannot vary the 
outline—you cannot combine one order with 
another—you cannot make a new order inter- 
mediate between those already existing. There 
stand the three orders in their inimitable 
beauty—monuments of Grecian art—monu- 
ments of the perfect and graceful conceptions 
of the Grecian mind. Like reading the finest 
works of Greek authors, a contemplation of 
Greek temples conveys the idea of a produc- 
tion in itself perfect—should convey the idea 
of unbroken symmetry. Nor is there a want 
of variety in such effects. Each order has its 
peculiar character, and is entire in jitself. The 
Doric is severe: grandeur and majesty are its 
distinguishing attributes. The Ionic is grace- 
ul, elegant, and, at the same time, simple, 
and free from elaborate detail. The Corinthian 
as full of ornament, rich in detail, and yet how 
simply beautiful:in its effect—how command- 
ing, we might say how dignified in its propor- 
tions! We can almost fancy an enthusiastic 
lover of Grecian art personifying the three 
orders, and able to realise, through the out- 
lines of the stone, presiding minds and per- 
meating intelligence. But I must not indulge 
in these abstractions. Should any one be dis- 
posed to study the moral sentiment and the 
mystical emotions that can be deduced from 
architecture, let him ponder over one of the 
most extraordinary productions of eur day—a 
work by a graduate of Oxford, entitled “The 
* Mr. 4 i measurements 
Parthenon and other tala eet > 





and (in comparison of the severe Grecian 





Seven Lamps of Architecture.” On the ques- 
tion of beauty, as associated with Grecian 
architecture, I need hardly remind the student 
of Lord Aberdeen’s small but admirable 
treatise. 

But we suppose the student has now gained 
a fair knowledge of the parts and details and 
proportions of the three orders of Grecian 
architecture. He finds his next step is a 
modification of these orders in their character, 
and_.an increase in their number. The Romans 
altered—I do not know why we should say 
corrupted—Grecian architecture. They added, 
—why should we say they interpolated —two 
orders, the Tuscan and the Composite; and 
they brought the art to bear upon the addi- 
tional uses which they found for it. Let it not 
be forgotten, that pure and lovely as was the 
Grecian architecture, it was only applied to 
one object, the Temple. There was no habit 
able interior. The style was not used with 
them for domestic purposes at all. It is a 
mere exterior, so far as the spectator is con- 
cerned. The Greek sacred architecture was 
internally a simple cell of narrow dimensions 
to contain asingle statue. But the Romans 
required more. They had to build bridges, 
baths, aqueducts, palaces; and accordingly 
they enlarge the sphere of their architec- 
tural elements. The great power which 
they possessed in marble and stone was, 
that they could turn the arch—they had 
the vaulted roof—they had the dome or cu- 
pola. Here, then, are new powers and new 
capacities for grand effect. Buildings gain 
height, and expand into great dimensions. 
The student examines that alteration of the 
severer features of Grecian art which renders 
it an adaptation for Roman purposes: new 
combinations of elements are to be considered 
—new embellishments—as for instance, the 
archivolts of the curvilineal part are to be or- 
namented. New resources are required for 
filling up the spaces of the extended fronts, 


colonnade and pediment) the elaborate and 
complex elevations of their buildings. Whilst 
going through the Roman style, the student 
observes its purity in the severer and earlier 
department immediately arising from the Hel- 
lenic. He then traces it on to a state of com- 
parative corruption and debasement, and again 
marks its restoration in a magnificent and 
plastic form, under such minds as Guilio Ro- 
mano, Michaelangelo, and Palladio—a form 
which was introduced and naturalized in this 
country, especially by Sir Christopher Wren 
and Inigo Jones. 

But now the student is prepared for a 
new and avery different style of building— 
a style, on the history and the origin of 
which there has been controversy without 
end, and, I may add, a great deal of controversy 
without meaning. The name certainly is un- 
fortunate,—“ Gothic,’’—for it has as little to do 
with Goths as it has with Egypt; and I fear 
the name was given in scorn as equivalent to 
barbarous—being borrowed from the Italian 
writers of the fifteenth century, who con- 
temptuously applied the term to all works of 
art in the middle ages. From them Wren is 
the first English writer who uses it. Still the 
term is there, and we must be satisfied to re- 
tain it. A name is difficult to alter, and if we 
know what it exactly means, it answers the 
purpose. Nor does it appear to me that the 
names proposed would be altogether suitable : 
for instance, “ Pointed ” architecture is not a 
correct term, for an essential part of it is circu- 
lar: “ Ecclesiastical” is not, because it is not 
confined to ecclesiastical purposes, and many 
ecclesiastical edifices do not adopt it: ‘“ Chris- 
tian ” is not, because in a great part of Chris- 
tendom it is not used, and never was used. 
But to pass from the name to the thing. Out 
of the Roman architecture there arose two 
styles or orders of building, used especially 
for church building—the Lombard and the 
Norman. Of the former I have little to say. 
It is the ordinary type of churches in Italy. 
It has many enthusiastic admirers, and none 
more liberal and intelligent than the Honour- 
able Sydney Herbert, who,.at his own cost, 
and at a great expense, has built a complete— 


this character, at Wilton, near Salisbury. It.is 
a fine edifice, rich and glowing with variety of 
colouring—agate, jasper, lapis lazuli, carving, 
gold stars, azure, and gilded vaults. It is im- 
possible not to admire it as a mere artistic 
production, but as a church edifice my aseocia- 
tions do not go along with it. Of the Norman 
style we may simply say that at first it has the 
appearance of a debased and inferior Roman. 
The pillars are enormous, sometimes little 
more than a diameter in: height; the arches 
ponderous and unadorned; the vaulting or 
groining mere massive ribs and cross- 
springers; the windows without tracery, and 
the capitals of the piers, instead of the fine 
delicate Ionic volutes, or rich Corinthian 
acanths, are grotesque imitations, or some- 
times cut plain off on four sides, ere a 
square top,—as if the architect, in despair, had 
determined to adventure nothing: the door- 
ways, even the earliest, are sometimes very 
rich, the whole carried round with profusion 
of ornament. The principal of these orna- 
ments, and one very different from any in the 
previous styles, is the chevron or zigzag. 
know it is said to have been traced to some 
ornament in the Church of St.John, built by 
Constantine outside the Roman walls. Still, 
how it came, and how it was used in such pro- 
fusion, seems a mystery. These Norman 
doors abound with decorations of chevron, 
cable, billet, nail-head, beak-head, rose orna- 
ment, &c., as may be seen in great preserva- 
tion at Durham, Malmesbury, Ifley, North- 
ampton, &c. It was worked to great nicety 
and perfection in Normandy, as at Caen, in 
several churches, and especially St. Stephens, 
where the true Norman style is executed with 
a rich and finished effect of which we have no 
example in this country—not there confined to 
doors or portions, but extending entirely 
through the whole building, interior and 
exterior. This, I suspect, was carried on there 
whilst the English architects were working at 
the more pointed forms of church architec- 
ture. 

At this word Pointed architecture springs up 
the great contest—What is the origin of 
Pointed architecture ? Where did it origmate ? 
Who first adopted it? It came from imitating 
trees in an avenue—it came from the intersec- 
tion of arches at St. Cross—it came from ‘the 
East—it came from the pointed timbers of 
Noah’s Ark. With all this, except as matter 
of curiosity and matter of history, the student 
has no concern. He can trace the Pointed 
architecture growing out of that which went 
before it. Every step is so resolved back into 
some previous modification of Norman work : 
in fact, there exists a style of transition be- 
tween the one and the other—between the 
Norman and the first Pointed—called by 
some architectural writers semi-Norman. 
What more can ‘be required? You see the 
circular arch taking a sharper sweep—you see 
the heavy piers clustering into four smaller, or 
becoming one smaller, with many shafts set 
round—you see the windows becoming nar- 
row as the arch becomes sharp, so as to make 
the lancet: the capitals are reduced, and 
foliage set round the former blank sections of 
the Norman: the chevron is raised forward, 
and brought to angular points, like a little 
pyramid, and, in fact, as I have said, the one 
style passes into the other, and even some time 
after it has been advanced (as at the north 
transept of York), retaining some circular cha- 
racter of the Norman from which it sprang. 
When we see the Pointed style gradually and 
imperceptibly growing out of the previous 
Norman, we require no other origm. It 
stands out before us, and we discern eae 
by which the successive workmen had brought 
it to perfection. Most satisfactory 8 
of this transition are found at Canterbary and 
at Romsey, in Hants. Sir Christopher Wren 
and other respectable names are quoted for the 
eastern origin of Pointed architecture. , But 
they gave the opinion without study, and with- 
out consideration. Britten, and other ‘more 

ractical writers, have proved that. at Acre, 
eo and other places, the specimens of 
Pointed architecture referred to as being found 
in them at their capture had been built: by 
Christians themselves—for Acre was not taken 





a beautifal—I may add, a gorgeous—church in 
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till 1290, and at that time, according to Gib- 
bon, had 60,000 Christian inhabitants—and 
they have also proved that long after the Cru- 
ln had returned,' churches continued at 
home in the circular style. People forget that 
Norman work contains in itself abundantly 
the germs of a Pointed style. It is found in 
some of the oldest Norman churches, the crypt 
of St. Peter’s, Northampton, and in places at 
Durham. Wherever there is groining over 
an oblong space, by means of ribs, and cross 
springers from corner to corner, the ribs’ must 
be pointed: they cannot be semicircular, or 
they would not reach high enough. This may 
be observed generally about Norman build- 
ings. There is a perfect example at Jedburgh, 
in akind of oblong side chapel entering from 
the garden of’ the manse. The clergyman 
‘ showed it to me with much politeness. 
The truth is, Gothic Architecture, like 
the Grecian, had the same origin— 
‘ the ever active intelligence of mind, and the 
eternal passions of the heart. - It is the result 
of original power devoted to the attainment of 
excellence, receiving its first impulse and di- 
rection, possibly, but no more, from accident 
and circumstance. a < 
In its first pointed form, as refined and 
matured in the reign of’ Richard I.—say the 
’ year 1190—we have the graceful and the per- 
* fect “productions of Salisbury; transepts of 
York parts of Beverley; Westminster Ab- 
‘ bey; much of Lincoln; part of Wells; front 
of Peterborough; and’ many other exquisite 
examples in’ England. Of these, the only 


uniform ‘building ‘of the style is Salisbury, the: 


‘ erection ‘of which” extended: from'1218, when 
the foundation stone' was laid, to 1258, when 
the completion was celebrated. From east to 
west, with the exception of part of the spire, it 
is all the same. The effect is so light and so 
majestic — the unity of design’ and detail 
so happily preserved—that we would almost 


estimate 'a student’s genuine taste for this style: 


of architecture by his admiration of this build- 
ing. To accommodate what. Quintillian de- 
clared of Cicero—* Ita propositum sit nobis 
exemplum ille ‘se proficesse sciat, cui Sarum 
valde placebit.” After this, we follow the 
style into a more elaborate, more free, and 
more ornamental’'stage. - After’ tliat,'and out 
of that; arose a_ style: peculiarly “British—pro- 
fuse in ornament—covered with minute pan- 
nelling—the new arch struck by a combination 
of four arches from four~ centres—and still 
more marked by the ‘lines of tracery running 
through,'from top to bottom ‘of a‘ window or 
pannel,’ expressed’ by Rickman’s happy epi- 
thet of “ perpendicular tracery.” ‘ The finest 
specimens of ‘this ‘style are St. George’s Cha- 
pel, Windsor; the Beauchamp Chapel, War- 
wick ; the Lady Chapel, Peterborough; Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, Westininster ; and, above all, 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge.‘ It is a 
style inferior in taste and effect to the two 
former ;- but’ still it has many striking points, 
when’ well” executed.: One part peculiar to 
itself is very beautiful,—the fan tracery, of which 
we find the germ in the cloisters of Chdcteter 
—the perfection in King’s College Chapel. 
Here the student’ then exercises himself in 
close examination’ of a most interesting and 
delightful ‘branch of architécture. . Unlike the 
Grecian: and the Roman orders, its styles are 
not separate; but between the full formation 
of each there’ is a transition from the last gra- 
dually leading to it; and' hence we have the 
terms “ - or “late.” Early or late 
early English — Early or ‘late decorated — 
early or late perpendicular. ‘The curious part 
of the history is, that-it was a constantly 
im oe style. The” architect never went 
ck upon’ a former style. When additig to 
an older’ building, he did it in the style of his 
own day. A curious example of this occurs 
at York. The architects, when building the 
nave, which is decorated, had to put in’a pier 
to replace one in the eens which is severe 
early English. But instead of ‘putting in one 
of the older piers for uniformity, they put in 
their own style. In all the’ series, from the 
cnet of wep building ~ the 
Conquest e en e reign of Hen 
VITI., the student has to mark these breton 
sive 








do not say improvements. | tanks 


The style had its rise—its meridian—its de- 
cline—its fall. In grace and simplicity the 
perfection of the style was attained through 
the reigns of RichardI., John, Henry III, 
and Edward I. In rich and chaste adorn- 
ment, perhaps through Edward II. and III. 
The fall is remarkable. The style from this 
time changed, but was still good, through 
Richard Il., Henry IV., V., and VI., Ed- 
ward IV. and V. Deterioration then became 
apparent. It commenced with the minute and 
over-strained embellishment of the perpendi- 
cular workmen of Henry VII. It soon passed 
into imbecility. Let the student examine for this 
purpose the composition ‘and detail of Bath 


Abbey, the last of the English line. There he 


will see their faults begun — their meagre 
mouldings—stiff pannelling — hard, angular, 
ungraceful combinations, — and toward the 
east end (apparently the last portion finished), 
absolutely great square windows without 
arches at all. And then fast came on the age 
of a most tasteless and grotesque architecture, 
just as the light of science and religion were 
dawning on the world. The darker ages 
had hovered over the most beauteous and 
solemn and majestic buildings the world ever 
saw. But after ‘that style had died out, for 
many years a perfect infatuation seemed to 
pervade the mind of English architects on the 
subject. The fine old churches and cathedrals 
went through a dreadful ordeal. The most 
horrid‘ mutilations of the finest portions of 
work were made to let in monuments of the 
most barbarous: character. Additions were 
made of Palladian work actually upon the 
Gothic, and when the friendly hand of restora- 


tion was held forth, the matter, as at Salisbury, 


was even still worse. Byt' one need not ‘he 
much surprised at the aberration of inferior 


minds, when he finds the error entertained 


and fostered by no less a name than Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. He could not discern any 
beauty in Gothic architecture. Nay, may we 
not tremble for the stability of national taste 
when we find such a man talking of our cathe- 
drals as “mountains of stone ”’—*“ vast and 
gigantic buildings not worthy the name of 
architecture.” He talked of them as “conges- 
tions of heavy, dark, melancholy, Moorish 
piles, without any just proportion, use, or 
beauty.” In accordance with these sentiments 
he added the two west towers to Westminster 
Abbey, which in detail are perfect failures— 
unworthy of Wren—unworthy of the build- 
ing. Buta better day for ecclesiastical build- 
ing'was to come. The subject was carefully 
and methodically ‘examined. Half the clergy- 
men in England got a Rickman, and talked of 
early English, decorated, and perpendicular 
churches. The better zeal for erecting addi- 
tional places of worship for the increased and 
destitute population having arisen at the same 
time, churches sprang up by hundreds. Archi- 
tects studied the practical development of the 
pure architectural spirit of the middle ages. 
The improved art’ of ‘carving in stone and 
wood—of painting in glass—of making en- 
caustic tiles—of casting bells and brass orna- 
ments,—all seemed to grow up together. And 
what has been the consequence? a restora- 
tion of the style in its strictest features. 
‘Beautiful churches are multiplied through the 
land, combining in endless variety the exam- 
ples of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. The student and admirer of Gothic 
architecture meets with them now at every 
turn. 








INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
_ THE TOOFARAMAYA DAGOBAH. 

THE eastern world presents to the traveller 
nothing more extraordinary than the ancient 
city of Annaradhapoora—its sacred character, 
its great extent, and its wonderful ruins: for 
upwards of 1,300 years it was the seat of 
government, the capital of Ceylon ; first known 
by that name 500 years before the Christian era, 
and where ninety kings are said to have reigned. 
Its walls were 64 miles in extent, enclosing 
256 square miles ; containing wide and spacious 
streets (one of which extended from the rocky 
mountain of Mehintelai, where 1,800 stone 
steps lead to its temples), palaces, gardens, 

» water-courses, and paddy or rice fields. 


It has dwindled into a poor village, containing g 
few native huts, a small bazaar, the cottage of 
Mr. Tronchill, the district judge, and a court- 
house. The surrounding country, which ig 
generally flat, is dense forest and jungle, 
where, in every direction, for miles around, are 
temples, dagobahs, sculptured stones, and 
graceful columns of granite, with elaborate 
sculptured capitals, admirably executed. This 
part of the island is said to be very unhealthy, 
owing to the overflowing of the ruined tanks, 
to noxious swamps, and unwholesome jungle ; 
the’ damp and excéssive heat causing an 
exuberance of vegetation truly wonderful. Of 
its former greatness there can be no doubt, and 
numerous vestiges of bygone ages remain to 
vindicate its claim to this great antiquity. In 
the circuit of a few miles, in the midst of where 
once stood this ancient city, are six Dagobahs, 
the tombs of the sacred relics: they are brick 
structures, of a bell-like form, covered with a 
coating of chunam, which is the character of 
all Buddhaistical monuments. These interest- 
ing remains are obscured by weeds and huge 
creeping plants: many of the buildings are 
covered with forest trees, from base to summit : 
wild beasts prowl among the ruins of the 
hallowed city, where the owl, peafowl, and 
jungle cock are found in abundance. 
: The Toopéraémaya Dagobah, built over the 
collar-bone of Goutama Buddha, is encircled 
by ‘108 stone pillars, the shafts measuring 
22 feet in length, and 14 inches in diameter, 
each one solid block of granite, the capitals 
being highly ornamented with figures, minutely 
finished and of excellent design. Beautifab 
fonts, huge stone lamps, stone coffins, and 
fragments of  richly-sculptured stones, lie 
scattered about in every direction. 

The view given is from a drawing made on 
the spot. 

To the account of these ruins may be added 
a notice of another, of greater dimensions, 
covering a large extent of ground, called the 
Lowa Maya Payu, or Great Brazen Palace, 
270 feet square, 1,600..granite pillars of which 
are still remaining : on these were erected nine 
storeys, containing apartments for the accom 
!modation of 900 priests ; the roof being brass, 
from which circumstance the building took its 
name. ‘The centre hall contained statues of 
lions, elephants, alligators, and other animale; 
terminating with a throne of carved ivory; on 
one side a golden emblem of the sun; on the 
other, a silver one of the moon. The pillaté 
are about 11 feet in height, distant from each 
other about 3 feet; occupying a square of 
40 feet on each side. This building was erected 
by King Dootogaimoonoo, 164 years before 
the Christian era. We quote from the Colombo 
Journal, 1831: “Amongst the ruins of this 
city, Annaradhapoora, the dagobahs, or monu- 
mental tombs of the relics of Buddha, the 
mode ‘in which they are constructed, the on 
for which they are intended, and, above all, their 
magnitude, demand particular notice. The 
characteristic form of all these buildings is that 
of a bell-shaped tomb, surmounted by a spire, 
and is the same in all countries which have 
had Buddha for their prophet, law-giver, or 
god. Whether in the outline of the cumbrous 
mound, or in miniature within the labo 
excavation, this peculiar shape (although 
variously modified) is general, and enables us 
to recognise the neglected and unhonoured 
shrines of Buddha, in countries where his 
religion no longer exists, and his very name 1s 
unknown, The gaudy Shoemadoo of Pegu; 
the elegant Tooparémaya of Annaradhapoora; 
the more modern masonry of Bora Budor, 1 
Java, are but varieties of the same genera 
form ; and in the desolate caves ot Carli, a8 0 
the gaudy excavations and busy scenes 
Dambool, there is still extant the sign of 
Buddha—the tomb of his relics.” . 

Mr. Nicholl, who has supplied us with this 
information, is, we are informed, the 
artist who has sketched these antiquities. 


A sTatus in bronze is about to be erected 
at Abbeville to the composer Leoneur. 
municipal council of the town headed the sud- 
scription-list with the sum of 2,000f. 
artist chosen to execute the work is M. Louis 
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THE BUILDING IN HYDE-PARK AND 
THE PROFESSION.* 


WE are told that most important conse- 
quences will result from the elaboration of this 
great idea: the public are fairly roused in the 
eleventh hour, and will, in future, be regulated 
by common sense only : the lawyers are already 
setting their houses in order: architecture 
must follow: we shall get our quietus at last: 
the public will be imposed upon no longer: 
the Exhibition Building will be considered the 
ne plus ultra of art—the perfection of scientific 
combinations: iron and glass will be the only 
materials tolerated during the age of common 
sense: our temporary buildings will be per- 
manent: our permanent buildings will be of 
temporary construction: we shall not spend 
500,000/. on a work to last for centuries, but 
we shall spend 150,000/. on the freak of a 
year: the conservatories of Chatsworth and 
‘Kew will be the types for our museums of 
art: railway sheds will furnish the most appro- 
priate models for our ecclesiastical structures : 
our senators, thoroughly imbued with princi- 
ples of common sense, will reform ‘their ways— 
restrict their acts and discussions within ‘these 
limits, and regulate the affairs of the nation, 
ranged like flower-pots in a greenhouse: all 
flights of the imagination will be cooled down 
to the standard of common sense: Manchester 
cottons will occupy the places hitherto allotted 
‘to the canvas of Raffaelle and Reynolds. 

Let me say one word on an important part of 
Mr. Fergussun’s letter, as affecting the pro- 
fession, viz., the alleged incapacity for pro- 
ducing a work equal in construction and 
arrangement to Mr. Paxton’s. If the public 
‘do not know, Mr. Fergusson assuredly knows, 
and the profession know it, too, that out of 
the 270 designs submitted to the committee, 
there were several (I will mention, among 
others, Messrs. Turner’s, of Dublin,) which 
closely resembled Mr. Paxton’s in construction 
and general arrangement, and were, in fact, the 
same idea—a vast building of iron and glass, 
of simplest arrangement. You know, Mr. 
Editor, and we all know, for it was notorious 
at the time, that the committee, in deciding, 
selected those very designs which were Jeast in 
accordance with their own instructions; and J 
might quote your own journal of that date to 
this effect. Had Mr. Paxton’s design been 
submitted in competition, it would have been 
snubbed and scouted like the rest, merely 
because it was a common sense design, and 
adapted to its purpose. The committee, ac- 
cording to their own report, as quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson, were ransacking ancient and 
modern art for an idea, attempting, among a 
collection of permanent buildings, to find a 
model suited for a temporary purpose. At 
length they produced a design impracticable 
and unadvisable in every sense of the word. In 
a happy moment, in the eleventh hour, Mr. 
Paxton’s design is placed before them : drown- 
ing men will catch at a straw. In spite of the 
barefaced injustice, first to competitors and 
then to contractors, and the stultifying their 
own proceedings, proclaiming their incapacity, 
the thing is adopted without further delay— 
the fact being, it let them out of a terrible 
dilemma: the committee were relieved from 
the consequences of their own absurd decision, 
and now seek, or certain parties seek for 
them, to throw the disgrace of their own mis- 
management and incapacity on the shoulders 
of the profession at large. 

I subscribe my name, that it may not be 
Supposed that I am interested in any way, 
either in the competition or the building, but 
solely to defend the profession from a most 


ungreunded and unjust charge of incompe-. 


tency.t Henry B. Garin. 





As I find many of your correspondents on the 


subject of the “ Crystal Palace” appear igno- |}, 


rant of the facts subjoined, and they are of 
some consequence to me, I beg you will allow 
me to inform them, through Tue BuiLpeERr, 
that the transept, roofing in the trees, was 





* Several communications on this aubject are inadmissi- 


* ‘Dle, on account of ities i i 
os rs) mor an guerin h they indulge. 
+ The writer would wish us to state that the 


is but a portion of his communication.—Ep. 


suggested by the models and plans submitted 
to the Royal Commissioners by Richard Tur- 
ner, of Hammersmith Iron Works, Dublin, 
and Thomas Turner, architect, Belfast; and 
that theirs was the only design amongst the 
245 which contemplated such an arrangement ; 
likewiee, that the same plans proposed a semi- 
cireular roof over the transept, centre, and 
side -aidles, but those over the transept and 
centze aisle were of much greater dimensions 
than ‘that now being erected in Mr. Paxton’s 
House. 1 would further beg to mform them 
that.a 200-feet dome, resting on iron columns 
(but met on bricks and mortar) was proposed, 
by ‘the game persons, in a model submitted to 
the commissioners, months before the public: 
were asked for suggestions. 

Belfast. THomas TURNER. | 








IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Twat you may see the game out, I send 
you a mote of the proceedings since my last 
communication. Ata meeting of the Town 
Council of Ipswich, on Wednesday week, a 
report from the Grammar-school committee 
was read; and truly it was the coolest thing’ 
we have as yet had during this mild winter. 
After opening with the usual preface to such 
reports, they proceeded to state that the com- 
mittee were of opinion that the plan bearing 
the motto “ Hope” was entitled to the pre- 
mium ; but that the author of this plan, who 
was found to be Mr. Woolnough, candidly 
stated it would exceed the estimate; that “at 
a subsequent meeting the committee awarded 
the premium to a plan which was found to be 
the production of Mr. Barnes.” When we 
recollect how these gentlemen canvassed the 
various merits of each plan by name, and 
voted openly by name for both of these de- 
signs, this finding out the name of the 
author of the chosen design is truly amusing. 
Let us proceed, however, to the choicest 
paragraph of this nice document, which says 
that “Since this decision the subject has as- 
sumed a new position. Among the original, 
plans was one sent in by Mr. Fleury, of this 
town : it was accompanied by a statement that 
its cost would exceed 3,000/.; that he, there- 
fore, did not affect to compete for the pre- 
mium, but that if it were adopted certain in- 
dividuals in the town would lend to the car- 
poration 1,000. The committee felt that they 
could not entertain the offer. The plan was 
accordingly laid aside in common with ‘the 
others, which, for the reasons before mentioned, 
were found to be unsuitable. Since that time 
the same parties have offered to turn the pro- 
posed loan into a gift of 1,000/., and in can- 
sequence of that offer, the committee have 
carefully examined Mr. Fleury’s plan (which 
has undergone considerable improvements), 
and believing that it affords great additional 
and useful accommodation, they recommend 
the council to avail themselves of the offer, 
and to give the necessary authority for carry- 
ing the plan into execution without delay, pro- 
vided the details (which are not in all respects 
satisfactory) can be made so, and a satisfactory 
guarantee be given that the total expenditure 
will not exceed 4,000/.”’ 

Now, Mr. Fleury’s plan is the one I referred 
to in my first communication, as having been 
allowed to be withdrawn and amended, and 
the fact is now affirmed by their own words. 
Mark them well, all ye fifty competitors,— 
‘which has wndergone considerable improve- 
ments.” 

But let us lay bare the real meaning of these 
words. They mean that Mr. Fleury was 
allowed to considerably alter his original 
plan, and that afterwards it was thrown 
aside as utterly worthless, and he has 
made an entirely fresh design! which, 
owever, “is not,” even now, “én all 
respects satisfactory.” This latter statement 
is certainly rather surprising, for it is well 
known in Ipswich that most of the members 
of the committee—more especially one of the 
chief functionaries of the corporate body— 
have been for many hours daily at Mr. Fleury’s 
office concocting this last design. The Suffolk 


generally, says—‘ There is one feature in the 
discussion on Wednesday which cannot fail to 
strike the most careless observer: it is the 
marked absence of any allusion to the charges 
of irregularity preferred against the committee 
by the correspondents of THE BvuILDER, 
The conduct of the whole affair warrants us in 
again denouncing the present system of archi- 
tectural competition.” 

One more extract on the matter, and I have 
done. Your correspondent, signing himself 
“Not one of the Committee,” who stated 
things upon “authority,” and who is well 
known to be a paid servant of the council, said, 
in his communication to you :—“ that the com- 
mittee were perfectly uncorrupt may be in- 
ferred from the: fact, that one local design was 
rejected because it-avowedly exceeded in cost 


{the sum stated in their advertisement, although 
}ét was accompanied by an offer of pecuniary 
| assistance to carry it out.” (The italics are 


his.) 
‘Comment on this would be useless. But 
the end is not yet. ee ae 








UNDERMINING BY THE SAPPERS AND 
MINERS. 

I am pleased to find, from recent letters, 
that the land-surveyors are fully alive to the 
encroachments constantly made upon their 
occupation by the sappers and miners, which 
encroachments are rapidly increasing. But I 
would submit, that architects and civil engie 
neers are equally interested in the subject, for 
they also have suffered, and are likely to 
suffer, by the usurpation of that body. The 
barracks, guard-houses, chapels, and other 
buildings connected with the military, and 
many of the improvements at the royal resi- 
dences, are already carried out by them, and, 
from the number of royal engineers upon 
Government Boards, which control works of 
construction, as prisons, railways, docks, har- 
bours, igation, &c. &c., the tendency 
appears to me to be ultimately to invest the 
execution of such works entirely in the sappers 
and miners. 

It should never be lost sight of, that Mr. 
Chadwick, in his report of 1842 (the first of 
that series since issued, in the whole of which 
the professionshave been systematically sneered 
at or maligned and abused), states, that the 
‘best and cheapest mode of managing the 
metropolitan buildings, water and gas service, 
sewers, pavings, scavenging, &c., would be 
by the agency of a corps of sappers and 
miners, and he #trives hard to show the 
superior efficiency which would be arrived at 
by such means, and ‘from that period to the 
present the has laboured to carry his point, 
and the fruits of his perseverance have been 
first felt by the land-surveyors in the loss of 
the metropolitan survey. 

The minute of the Board of Health of last 
July, which lays it down as imperative that all 
surveys made under the public Health Act 
must either be verified or taken by the Ord- 
nance, shows the intention of that Govern- 
ment Board too plainly ; and the employment 
of sappers and miners at the Exhibition build- 
ing, and the appointment of one of the officers 
to a post under the Metropolitan Commission 
of sewers, with other signs equally significant, 
demonstrate what the professions may expect, 
if a check be not given. 

If there be so numerous a force of 8 
and miners that employment cannot be found 
for them within their own legitimate duties and 
practice, would it not be better that a portion 
of the corps should be disbanded at once, 
rather than they should be allowed to take the 
bread from the mouths of the civil su rs, 
who (unfortunates) are compelled, in pt 
of taxes, to contribute to the support of those 
who are daily iving them more and more 
of the means of doingso. 

I really think, Sir, it is high time that the 
professions took up the matter in earnest: 
the Institutes of Civil Engineers and Archi- 
tects present the proper arena for the discms- 
sion and consideration as to the best means to 
be adopted, and Iam sure your aS 
open for the public expression of opinion by 











Chronicle, in remarking upon the p ings 





your injured brethren. G, B 
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CARVED BENCH ENDS. 
Fig. 1 is a,good example of plain bench 
ends at Warndon Church, Worcestershire. 
Fig. 2 is a’panelled end from Tavistock 
Church; and Fig. 3, another example from 
the same neighbourhood. 








Tue Iron Trapz.—Tantalus’s cup was 
‘surely made of iron. The “ poor little” pro- 
of a returning flow of prosperity lately 
“entertained for the thousandth time within the 
last few years, has again disappeared, and 
séems to be now as far off as ever it was.! In 
‘place of the anticipated stir in the forthcoming 
spring trade, “an unexpected sluggishness has 
- supervened.” is there no pro- 
spect of a rise in the price of the raw material, 
—in various branches of the manufacture con- 
nected with our home consumption there are 
also reports of a downward y. 





MR. ALISON’S VIEWS ON MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 
’ IN GLASGOW. 

Last week_the Scottish Institute held a 
meeting in the Merchants’ Hall, Glasgow, to 
hear an address from Mr. Sheriff Alison, 
who expatiated eloquently and impressively 
on the importance of the art, and the value of 
its monuments... In concluding, the speaker 
expressed his opinions as to modern architec- 
ture; and, as we have not space for the whole 
of the -address, we will confine ourselves to 
that. part. of it. As an illustration, he said, 
that. mere beauty of detail without generality 
of effect will not succeed in creating Seuie in 
architecture, I appeal to the entire structure 
of the New Houses of Parliament at London. 


‘If we look at them in detail, it is impossible to 


imagine more exquisite beauty of detail than is 
to be found there; but when we go to a dis- 








tance, we can never compare them with one 
of our old English cathedrals; and what is 
the reason ?—the artist has attended only to 
speciality, and not to generality, of effect. 
There is another illustration—Donaldson’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, erected by my esteemed 
friend Mr. Playfair, second to none of the 
architects of his day. But although Donald- 
son’s Hospital is a most beautiful edifice, yet 
no person who has seen it but must have 
lamented that, notwithstanding the elaborate 
details—as is felt when looking at the new 


Houses of Parliament—there is a want of 


projections, and a consequent want of light 
and shade to give effect to the edifice. There 
is plenty of speciality of effect, but there is 4 
want of same of effect. If any of you go 
along the Dean-bridge which goes to Queens- 
ferry, you will obtain a fine view of the Hospit 

At the same time there is no structure wil 

modern art haserected so honourabletotheartist, 
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to the workman, or to Scotland. The object of 
the artist should be to combine the general effect 
of the whole edifice, viewed from a distance, 
with the most perfect harmony in all its parts, 
with the utmost minuteness in every part, and 
without so overloading the edifice with rich 
ornaments, as, on coming near it, would destroy 
the charming impression which the view at a 
distance inspired. I wish to impress on the 
practical gentlemen who hear me the import- 
ance of using in private edifices the Palladian 
style. I have never seen in Great Britain or 
north of the Alps this style faithfully exempli- 
fied. The only example we have, in this style, 
is Whitehall, London, and, to a certain degree, 
the east front of Holyrood House, in Edin- 
burgh; and if any person will look at that 
building, he will see one of the most beautiful 
edifices in Great Britain. Reflect on George- 
street, Edinburgh, before it was decorated with 
shops. It might have been the most magnifi- 
cent street in Europe, as it has size, breadth, 
and everything else; but, nevertheless, with 
an entire absence of ornament, and a meagre 
uniformity of style, it was one of the least im- 
pressive streets imaginable; and the reason 
was, that the roof bore such an enormous pro- 
portion to the other part of the buildings. 
Now, had the Palladian style been adopted, 
the effect would have been, I venture to say, 
that George-street would have been by far the 
most magnificent street in Europe. I have 
only another point to which I would call atten- 
tion before concluding: it is the great danger 
te be guarded against by attempting to intro- 
duce novelty too much in architecture. Nothing 
is so dangerous, or tends more to degrade, frit- 
ter away, and ruin modern art, than the attempt 
to introduce innovations and new styles of 
architecture. If a new mode of architecture 
do arise, it will come through a wrench in 
the human mind, similar to that which it re- 
ceived from the conquests of the Goths and 
Saracens. It may arise in America, it may 
arise in New Zealand, it may arise in Australia ; 
but it will not arise with us. Let us be thank- 
ful for what we have. We have got styles of 
architecture applicable to every important 
~ of life, and which embrace every imagin- 
able form of beauty. You know perfectly how 
many beautiful edifices exist in the country; 
but I believe, as a general opinion, you will 
agree with me in thinking that, for our climate 
and habits, the most suitable style is the 
Elizabethan. It has this advantage, that it 
admits of indefinite increase without alteration 
of the proportions of the whole. On all these 
accounts, I should submit to the consideration 
of the practical gentlemen who hear me, 
whether the Ionic is not the style best adapted 
for edifices intended to contain but a single 
room,—whether the style for houses in towns, 
where there are several storys, is not the 
Palladian, as evinced at Whitehall, and the 
Palace of St. Mark’s, at Venice,—whether, for 
public monuments, commemorative of con- 
quests and triumphs, the Doric style, such as 
is seen in the Brandenburgh Gate at Berlin, 
and such as is seen in the fragments from the 
Parthenon on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, 
18 not the most suitable and the most likely to 
command the admiration of successive times, 
—whether the Gothic is not the appropriate 
one for religious structures,—and whether, for 
country mansions, the Elizabethan should not 
be preferred ? 








SALFORD PEEL MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 


Ar the moment before going to press 
we hear that the first premium of 50/. has been 
awarded to Mr. M. Noble, of London, for his 
model of a statue, to be erected in bronze: the 
second premium of 25/. was awarded to Mr. 
T. Worthington, of Manchester, for a design 
for a fountain ; and the third, of 10/. to Mr. E. 
B. Stephens, of London, for his model of a 

e. 








New Royat AcapeEmicrans.—Mr. R. 
. ve, Sir J. W. Gordon, Mr. T. Cres- 
wick, and Mr. F. Grant, have been elected 
wer Hearse 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AT an ordinary meeting, held on the 27th 
ult., Mr. Charles Fowler, V. P., in the chair, 
Mr. Arthur Ashpitel was elected fellow, and 
Messrs. C. Fowler, jun., E. Scott, and M. 
Warton, were elected associates. 

The chairman announced, in feeling terms, 
the decease of the Marquis of Northampton, 
honorary .. fellow, who had ever manifested 
great interest in the welfare and progress of 
the arts and sciences, and the societies esta- 
blished for their encouragement. 

Mr. Billings made some remarks on the 
ancient architecture of Scotland, in continua- 
tion of previous observations. In the course 
of them, he said the flying buttresses at Dur- 
ham were unquestionably Norman, although it 
was generally said flying buttresses are un- 
known in Norman architecture. The Norman 
groining still remained, and without these 
buttresses it would inevitably have fallen. 

Mr. I’Anson ‘said, he did not know any 
instance of a Norman flying buttress, and he 
had a. strong impression that the Norman 
architects did not employ it, as their roofs did 
not require its aid. It was important to know 
whether the buttresses at Durham Cathedral 
were really of the Norman era, as, at present, 
he could not feel convinced that the flying but- 
tress was a feature of Norman architecture. 

Mr. Scott said, that the fact of these but- 
tresses existing at Durham only, was not a 
proof that they were not a Norman feature, 
inasmuch as Durham Cathedral was the only 
Norman church in which the construction of 
the vaulted roof (being finished) rendered fly- 
ing buttresses necessary. He thought it would 
be found in general, that the Norman churches 
in England were not prepared for groining, 
but for some kind of flat roof. At Peterborough, 
for instance, the shafts, instead of stopping at 
the triforium, run up to the top of the wall, 
and, therefore, could not be intended to carry 
a groined roof; and the same was the case in 
many later buildings. At Rivaulx Abbey, it 
was evident that the choir was prepared for 
groining, whereas the transept, though of the 
same date, was not. 

Our notice of the meeting on the 10th inst. 
we must postpone for a week. 








THE THEATRES AND SCENERY. 


As managers and scene-painters seem to 
listen occasionally to Taz Buitper, I want 
to use its pages to give a hint or two to certain 
and sundry of them, and one for yourself also 
to begin with; which is, that you should not 
be afraid at times to treat of music and the 
drama: these belong to the arts, and should 
have your aid. Look to the foreign architec- 
tural and artistical publications, the Revue 
des Beaux Arts, of Paris, for example, con- 
ducted by an architect, and you will find that 
there all the theatres are regularly reviewed. 
However, what I want first to do is, to ask our 
rattling and clever friend, Charles Manby, who 
conducts the Adelphi, drills the “ Engineers,” 
and manages the Haymarket (vigorous Charles), 
to take away those cumbrous and dangerous 
iron turnstiles at the head of the new stair- 
cases, in the first-named theatre, the Adelphi, 
in the Strand,—the little house, as poor Yates 
used to say, where “everybody laughs and 
gets sohot.” These fresh exits were provided 
at atime when THE BuILDER was pointing 
out the dreadful results which would inevit- 
ably follow an alarm of fire at some of the 
metropolitan theatres. The staircases are fire- 
proof, and should give assurance of safety to 
all the visiters, but are rendered useless by 
these awkward barriers. If an alarm of fire 
were by any accident to occur here,—if Mr. 
Wright were to make one of the gas-pipes 
burst (with laughing), or Miss Woolgar (one 
of the cleverest actresses now or ever on the 
stage) were to inflame to danger-point some 
susceptible young gentleman, these turnstiles 
would simply serve to iron and mangle some 
eight or ten unfortunate individuals, and ren- 
der the staircase of no advantage whatever. 
Only a few weeks sgo an alarm was raised in 
a church at Nimuegen, in Holland, that the 
edifice was falling, and a dreadful rush was 
made to the door, by which an immense pile 





of bodies choked up the passage. Among them 
eleven were found dead, and a hundred so 
seriously injured that many of them will not 
recover. So, too, at Kegworth Church, Lei- 
cestershire, last Sunday, an alarm of fire sent 
the whole congregation en masse to the north 
door, and this opening inwards, a scene of 
confusion and danger was the result, not easily 
described. 

Nothing of this sort is going to happen at 
the Adelphi; but having in their power such 
admirable means of clearing the house epee 
and safely, the way should be made smoot 
without delay. As usual, the house is crowded 
every night to the ceiling. 

Drury-lane Theatre greatly needs decoration, 
and a better management. Mr. Anderson is 
evidently wanting in liberality, right feeling, 
and knowledge, for his position. ‘The narrow, 
chandler’s-shop notions that prevail here are 
not at all likely to ensure success. Those who 
goto Drury-lane to get a knowledge of the 
state of our stage, will think it much worse 
than it really is. f 

At the Haymarket I would say that the ; 
opening scene of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s clever 
comedy “Presented at Court” (excellently 
well played), a view of the Mall, in the Green- 
Park, is very effective. The dresses are good, 
and Mr. Secretary Pepys is broadly coloured. 

At the Princess’s Theatre, too, the wood 
scenes in “As you like it” may be praised. ; 
There is an admirable working company here, , 
equal to anything; and everything is artisti- ; 
cally put upon the stage. , 

I will not, however, occupy more space now , 
than to say that “ King Charming,” at the 
Lyceum, is made more charming than ever, - 
and will serve to brighten the hopes of those 
who may be damped by the smudge and gloom 
of Drury-lane. VANBRUGH, 








ABOLITION OF THE WINDOW TAX. 


THE movement is now culminating, and the ° 
result, so far as relates to the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, may be known — 
ere this impression of our journal be in the 
hands of our readers; but, whatever that re- 
sult may be, it is proper that we record some 
sort of abstract of recent proceedings towards 
the abolition of this impost of darkness, more 
especially as, failing its voluntary abolition b 
the budget arrangement, we have still to loo 
forward to Lord Duncan’s effort, and the vote 
of the Commons on his motion, which stands 
over till the 20th inst. 

Since our last summary of progress, nume- 
rous respectable meetings have continued to be 
held in all parts of the country, at all of which 
petitions praying the repeal of this detested 
tax have been adopted. At Bridgnorth, North- 
ampton, Newcastle, Clifton, and numerous 
other places as widely apart, this has been the 
case; but let us turn at once to the House 
of Commons, where the petitions are now fall- 
ing on the table, thick as leaves in autumn: 
within the last few days, petitions have been 
presented, by various members, from Clitheroe, 
Derby, Newport, in Isle of Wight, Dartmouth, 
Devizes, York, Deal, Salisbury, Reading, 
Manchester, St. Mary Islington, St. Saviour 
Southwark, Richmond in Surrey, Hackney and 
Norton-folgate, Winchester, St. Sidwell and 
Holy Trinity Exeter, Exmouth, Cheltenham, 
Kendal, Westminster Reform Society, besides 
“ petitions from various places,” presented by 
Mr. Hume; “36 to same effect,” by Mr. 
Jacob Bell; “50 from the metropolitan dis- 
tricts,” by Lord Duncan; “89 from house- 
holders in Islington and its vicinity,” by Mr. 
J. Bell; “41 to same effect,” by Sir b. L. 
Evans ; “33 from householders in Islington 
[Islington clearly stands high, in the light, 
amidst those fogs, and worse than fogs, in 
which the light-tax has so long enveloped our 
otherwise dark enough metropolis], also from 
Hornsey, Holloway, &c.” All this, too, over) 
and above “ petitions” indefinitely presented : 
without either name or number, and all within 
two or three days. 

The deputation of delegates from the various 
metropolitan parishes, it seems, was rather a 
formidable display. They went in procession 
in fifty to sixty carriages, each with its official 
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insignia conspicuously displayed ; and at the 
otttset of = agi en the delegates 
stated, that if Sir Charles would only say at 
once that he intended to repeal the window- 
tax, he would escape two hundred speeches. 
The implied threat, however, only seemed to 
determine the Chancellor all the more im- 
penetrably to hold out till the last—that is, 
“till the 14th,” as he told them, when the 
budget was to be opened. In the meantime, 
he declared it to be “impossible to give the 
deputation any intimation of what he intended 
to do,”—which may augur well enough for 
intricate or compensatory calculations of a 
debtor and creditor caste between window-tax 
abolition and substitute, but looked rather 
ominous in reference to a clean sweep of the 
obnoxious impost out of the budget-book at 
once and away. 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

Cambridge Lunatic Asylum.—A large num- 
ber of designs has been received. The visiters 
met on Tuesday, in last week, to inspect the 

lans sent in, and twelve were selected and re- 
erred to a sub-committee appointed for that 
purpose. The estimates of the plans selected 
varied from 17,000/. to 25,000/. 

Cockermouth Church Competition.—A cor- 
respondent informs us that thirty-nine archi- 
tects competed for this restoration, and that 
the premium of 50 guineas has been awarded 
to Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool. The designs 
were referred by the committee*to Mr. Atkin- 
som, Architect, of York. 

Markets at Bulton.— Twenty-five sets of 
plans have been received in competition. The 
corporation have appointed Mr. G. Godwin, 
Architect, to examine and report upon them. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
Tue gross traffic since Ist January, on 
6,254 miles, amounts to 1,090,823/., which 
ives an average of 1741. 8s. 43d. per mile. 
@ corresponding period of last year, on 
5,485 miles, produced 939,985/., being equal 
ta 4711. 7s. 53d. per mile——The London 
and North-Western Company, in consequence 
of competition with the Shrewsbury, has again 
reduced the fares between Wolverhampton 
and Shrewsbury. The distance vid the Shrop- 
shire Union is forty-five miles, and the fare, 
first class, 1s.; second class, 9d.; third class, 
6d !——At Lincoln County Court a verdict of 
57. damages and costs was lately given against 
the Great Northern, for having started a pas- 
senger train before the advertised time for 
d .——Mr. Peto has commenced opera- 
tions on the Birmingham and Oxford. He is 
under.contract to finish the line by this time 
twelvemonth.——The great. bridge in connec- 
tion with the South Wales line at Chepstow, 
over the Wye, is being rapidly pushed on; and 
it is anticipated that one of the tubes will be 
fixed, and the rails laid, so as to be ready for 
the transit of trains by July or beginning of 
August next. The works are rapidly progress- 
ing from Swansea to Carmarthen, and it is 
said, that in the course of the summer the 
works from Carmarthen to Pembroke will be 
résumed.———By last accounts from the Isth- 
nfus of Panama we learn that materials for the 
" in large quantity, had arrived at 
About 600 mcn were on the work, 
and 400 or 500 more were expected in a few 
days; 250 from New Orleans. A large por- 
tiom of the men were engaged on the line from 
Navy Bay to Gatun, the first station on the 
river. The pile-drivers were at work at Navy 
Bay, and the superintendent at Gatun says that 
roe soon have one mile of road ready for 

‘iron, 








Decoration or A Houss.—Some thou- 
sands of bells, intended for the outward de- 
coration of a house of a Malay prince, were 
made in Birmingham some months ago. 

Property Insurep iv Lonpon.—By a 
recent return from the various fire insurance 
ies of the amount of property in the 
metropolis insured by them, we find it exceeds 
enormous amount of one hundred and six- 
teen millions sterling. 


TRACERY ON GEOMETRIC PRINCIPLES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Own the 31st ult. Mr. Billings described a 


variety of combinations of tracery produced 
upon the geometric principle advocated by him 
at the Institute some time 
by us at the time. In touching on the origin 


, and mentioned 


of tracery, the lecturer opposed the notion that 
windows approached nearer and nearer until 
piers were left merely as mullions, and thus 
required upper panel work or tracery. His 


theory was, on the contrary, that early single 


windows being very small, gradually became 
larger, and at length required a framework to 
support the glass. 

e then proceeded to his proofs of the ex- 
istence of a geometric system in old tracery, 
and said that, whether in the largest window 
or smallest panel, the same diagram lines were 


used, varied of course according to the nature | 


of the composition: the equilateral triangle 
was the parent of a considerable number of 
designs, but the square of many more. 

The great mass of minute tracery was all 
formed upon the lines of squares ; and he took 
the credit of being the first modern to declare 
“That however Sifferent in its forms, the 
centres of the curves, composing the great 
mass of tracery, were upon one and the same 
series of lines.” The lecturer then exemplified 
what he had produced upon the same principle 
in original designs, and which we have else- 
where mentioned. 

A discussion took place after the lecture, in 
which Mr. J. K. Colling, Mr. T. Willson, and 
others expressed their doubts as to the exten- 
sion of the principle beyond the figures he had 
chosen (the square and the circle), and, if 
applicable to the generality of minute tracery, 
whether it could be considered so to many 
ancient windows, of which we have examples. 

Mr. Creeke said, he could not concur in its 
value as a general principle of design. He 
considered that a design was formed in the 
mind without reference to arbitrary and occult 
geometric principles, and he doubted if these 
principles would be an adequate means of 
developing such mentally conceived designs ; 
but, on the contrary, he thought they would be 
liable to operate as trammels, leading the de- 


‘signer he knew not whither. 








Books. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements of the past year. By JoHn 
Timss, Editor of “The Arcana of Science 
and Art.” London: Bogue, Fileet-street, 
1851. 

Sucn a mighty host of “original” books, 

which have only old materials and ideas 

hashed up anew into “ original” forms, now 
issue from the press, that it is really refresh- 
ing to find a little work like this, which only 
pretends to be a compilation—no, not even any- 

thing so “original” as that, but simply a 

judicious selection—thrust into one’s hand, in 

which may be seen, as through a focus, much 
that has been of sterling interest in the pro- 
gress made in art and science during the past 
ear, passing in review just as it issued fresh 
rom the brains whence it was originally elimi- 
nated. Judgment and ability in the present 
literary age, we think, may be well employed 
in winnowing the chaff and collecting the 
grain thus otherwise lost to all in the midst of 
matter of less permanent or sterling interest. 

We have ever regarded this editor’s periodical 

efforts with favour, and we see no reason in 

the present instance to withdraw, or even 
diminish, that favour. Indeed, it would not 
only be ungrateful, but self-stultifying in us to 
do so, considering the honourable position 
which THe BurLper itself holds in these 
pages amongst the best of its contemporaries. 

The only reference to the contents which we 
shall at present make relates to a suggestion 
of our own, as to the connection of the actinic 
ray of the solar light with negative electricity. 

In this last year-book we see two facts re- 

corded, which seem further, at least indireetly, 

to support this idea, namely, that “ light (that 





is, not the luminous ray to the exclusion of the 


chemical, but light, synthetically speaking, at 
least with reference to the actinic principle) ig 
developed in virtue of some peculiar function 
of the negative pole of the battery,” and, on 
the other hand, that electricity itself, the anti- 
thesis of the actinic force, as we have regarded 
it, has been found to exercise a singular power 
of condensing smoke or vapour. In the former 
case, however, while light, as the more radiant 
rinciple, manifests itself at the negative pole, 
bos, as the less radiant, appears at the posi-~ 
tive. We expect shortly to have a new and 
practically important fact to add to these. 


The Literature of Working Men; being the 
Supplementary Numbers of “ The Working 
Man’s Friend,” from March, 1850, to 
February, 1851, inclusive, with Introductory 
Essay by BENJAMIN Parsons. London: 
John Cassell, Strand. 

Dovst.ess much of this remarkable volume 

is little more than compilation, though even in 

this respect it will stand a fair comparison 


‘with compilations by hands as skilled in that 


as these are in their own more “ lawful calling,” 


‘such as tailoring and shoemaking. There is 


internal evidence, however, of much more than 
mere compilation here, and although that 
gives no surprise to us, this little volume, 
as a whole, will certainly astonish many who 
have made a less accurate and just estimate 
of the calibre of the working man’s mental 
abilities and acquirements. Next to the great 
exhibition of his physical and mechanical 
talents, now about to open on the eye of the 
world, perhaps there is no more remarkable 
sign of the times than this first miscellaneous 
exhibition of what he can do in a sphere of 
industry and workmanship m which it has 
hitherto been believed that he woull be en- 
tirely “out of his element.” Many real 
“gems of literature” we might readily point 
to or extract from this latter exhibition of the 
workman’s industry. 


Remarks on the Amendment of the Law of 
Patents for Inventions. By T. Turner, 
Esq., Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Elsworth, Chancery-lane, 1851. 

THE remarks offered in this small pamphlet 

are worthy of consideration at the present 

moment, when the patent law is likely to be 
more completely revolutionized than the author 
seems to desire. Being a lawyer himself, he 
has a natural affection for a law, which every 


one else almost wishes to get rid of, and there-' 


fore speaks up for it, so far, manfully, admit- 
ting, of course, as an affectionate friend would, 
some of its little faults and peccadilloes, and 
willing to help in amending them, but most 
unwilling to send the offender “out of the 
country ” altogether. It is Mr.Turner’s opi- 
nion that the best course with the patent law 
probably lies at some point between the “ Con- 
servative” and “ legal” view taken by Mr. 
Webster and the “ revolutionary” ‘ lay-ma- 
nifesto” issued by the committee of the 
Society of Arts. 


The Mahogany Tree; with Notices of the 
projected Inier-Oceanic Communication 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, in 
relation to their Productions and the Supply 
of fine Timber, &c. : 
and Son. 

TuIs is, properly speaking, a trade book, got 
up by those spirited Liverpool mahogany and 
timber brokers, Messrs. Chaloner and Fleming, 
whose trade circulars are occasionally quoted 
in our columns, It contains, however, a bond 
fide compendium of the history and botanital 
characters, qualities, and uses of the mahogany 
tree, with practical suggestions for selecting 
and cutting itin the regions of its growth in 
the West Indies and central America. In an 
appendix isa series of documents pres 

to the Lloyd’s Committee of Registry, in 

favour of its use for the building of first-class 

vessels. There are also some lithograp 
illustrations. 

The following quotation may be interesting 
to our readers :— 








“The mat: tree, from an early period, 
was used by the femenede for shipbuilding- 


Liverpool: Rockliff 
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The first mention of it occurs shortly after the 
diseovery of the New World, when Cortez and 
his co 
1540, employed it in the construction of the 
ships which they built for ee their 
voyages of discovery, after their conquest of 
Mexico.—See the Letters of Cortez to the Em- 
Charles V. 
In 1597, it was used im the repairs of Sir 


Walter Raleigh’s ships, in the West Indies; } 


and Capt. Dampier, in one of his voyages, in 
1681, speaking of mahogany, or, as it was then 
called, cedrela, or cedar, says, ‘it was con- 
cluded to go with all our ships to St. Andreas, 
near the Isle of Providence, and besides, at 
this island, we might build canoes, it being 
plentifully stored with large cedars; and for 
this reason, the Jamaica men come hither 
po onem to build sloops,—cedar being very 
fit for building. We reckon the pereagos and 
canoes, which are built of cedar, the best of 


an “t. 

"Mahogany was first imported into England 
in its unmanufactured state, in 1724, and it 
will, perhaps, be interesting to mention the 
account of its introduction given in Lunan’s 
‘Hortus Jamaicensus.’ A few planks, it is 
related, were sent to Dr. Gibbons, of London, 
by a brother, who was a West India captain. 
The doctor was erecting a house in King-street, 
Covent Garden, and gave the planks to the 
workmen, who rejected them as being too 
hard. The doctor’s cabinet-maker, named 
Wollaston, was then pg oa to make a can- 
dle-box of them, but as he was sawing up the 
planks, he also complained of the hardness of 
the timber; but when the candle-box was 
finished, it outshone in beauty all the doctor’s 
other furniture, and became an object of curi- 
osity and exhibition. The wood was then 
taken into favour. Dr. Gibbons had a bureau 
made of it, and the Duchess of Buckingham 
another; and the despised mahogany now 
became an article of luxury, and at the same 
time raised the fortune of the cabinet-maker 
by whom it had at first been so little regarded.” 


The Family Almanack and Educational Regis- 
ter for 1851. J. H. Parker, 377, Strand. 
Tue peculiarity and at the same time the 
value of this almanack, consists in its giving a 
list of the foundation and grammar schools in 
England and Wales, with an account of the 
scholarships and exhibitions attached to them. 
I¢ isa noble list, filling 150 pages, certainly 
the most complete yet published, and will be 
found valuable in pointing out to parents and 
others where education may best be obtained 

for their children, according to their locality. 

There are some omissions, of course, which 
may be supplied next year. Amongst the 
proprietary schools, for example, we do not 
find either the Western Grammar School, at 
Brompton, or the Kensington Grammar 
School, both of good standing. 





Hore Vacive: a Thought-Book of the Wise 
Spe of all Ages and all Countries, fit for 
Men and all Hours: collected, arranged, 
and edited by James Exmus, Author of 
“Memoirs of Sir C. Wren,” &c. Longman 
€o,, 1851. 
Tue history of this little compilation is rather 
asad one, as some of our readers may readily 
anticipate. The editor of it, having been de- 
prived of sight for more than four years, by the 
assistance of an affectionate daughter had pre- 
viously published his brief “ History of Archi- 
tecture in Great Britain,” but, lately, slight 
return of vision in one eye, enabled Lim, with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, to read, at short 
intervals, various bold types in English black 
letter, German, and Hebrew, as well as the 
of our early folios, and, by habit, to 
make extracts that he sometimes could not 
tead himself. The result has been the present 
little pocket companion, which the publishers 
appropriately done up somewhat im the 
olden style, and in a bold type, which, we 
hope, the afflicted editor will himself have the 
satisfaction of beg able to peruse: for this is 
a.book not for mere hasty perusal and done 
with, but for frequent recurrence to, as a solace 
and companion, especially in affliction, or 





mpanions, between the years 1521 and| 





where long or continuous reading cannot be 
onfeved. 

sides the works already named, Mr. 
Elmes is the author of “‘ Lectures on Archi- 
tecture,” ‘“ Architectural Jurisprudence,” 
“ Dictionary of Fine Arts,” &c., and editor of 
“ Sir William Jones’s Discourses,” “ Pearls of 
Great Price,” &c. 








HAiscellanea. 


Tue Fire at THE House or Lorps.— 
In reply to some questions by Mr. Lawless im 
the Commons the other day, Lord Seymour 
said, that the origin of the fire was still uncer- 
tain; that besides low-pressure tanks, there 
were four high-pressure service tanks already 
supplied to the premises, but that the supply 
of water to them was not in order on the recent 
occurrence of the fire. Each item of his lord- 
ship’s intimations was received with laughter, 
every successive peal louder than its predeces- 
sor: a friend who was present complains that 
he did not get a share of the fun, as he could 
not see or hear anything capable of tickling 
the fancy at all in the matter, unless it were 
the laughter itself. The turncocks, spite of 
their presumed neglect of duty, must have felt 
honoured by being found worthy of minister- 
ing so much, even as laughing-stocks, to the 
amusement of the collective wisdom of the 
nation. Mr. Barry, his lordship added, thought 
it might be advisable to have reservoirs of water 
at a distance, or more tanks in the building, for 
further security in case of any being out of 
order for the future. 

ARCHITECTURAL Society or ARcH- 
DEACONRY OF NoRTHAMPTON.—At a com- 
mittee-meeting held on Monday in last week, 
Hon. and Rev. P.A. Irby in the chair, seve- 
ral new members were elected, and it was an- 
nounced that the list of architects and church 
artificers —— by members of the society 
would shortly be circulated. The following 
societies, in addition to those previously in 
union, were received into union with the so- 
ciety, for interchange of reports, correspond- 
ence, &c.:—The Norfolk and Norwich Ar- 
cheological Society, the Lichfield Architec- 
tural Society, the Bristol and West of England 
Architectural Society, St. Patrick’s Society for 
the study of Ecclesiology, the Durham Archi- 
tectural Society, the Warwickshire Archzo- 
logical Society, the Somersetshire Archzo- 
logical and Natural History Society, the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society, the Bury and 
West Suffolk Archzological Institute, and the 
Sussex Archeological Society. The report of 
the sub-committee on the Wellingborough 
Church plans was read, and the plans exhi- 
bited. They embrace the entire re-seating of 
the chancel and chancel ailes, in oak. The 

lans are by Mr. Law; and Messrs. Cooper, of 
isa have contracted for the wounanie 
Plans by Mr. Law for a new school at East 
Haddon, about to be built by H. B. Saw- 
bridge, Esq., were submitted to the committee, 
to be reported on. The plans for the schools 
now being erected at Little Brington, by Mr. 
Hardwick, jun., for Earl Spencer, were exhi- 
bited. The great loss the society has met with 
by the death of Lord Northampton was most 
generally and deeply expressed. 

Expiry or Merroprotiran SEewers 
Commiss1on.—-A deputation from the various 
metropolitan perishes waited on the Home 
Secretary on Saturday last, for the purpose of 
laying before him certain statements ia refer- 
ence to the mismanagement of the present 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission, and the ne- 
cessity, now that the term of office of that 
commission is near expiring, that any new 
measure introduced to Parliament upon the 
subject should be founded on the basis of the 
representative principle, and no other. Lord 
Dudley Stuart and Sir Benjamin Hall were 
with the deputation. Mr. Nicholay having 
addressed the Secretary at some length, Mr. 
Toulmin Smith concluded a few remarks by 


submitting the heads of the bill they poopeete glad 


to carry out the objects sought. The % 
Sir G. Grey, said, so far as the commission 
was concerned, the appointment was merely 
nominal in his hands, but with regard to the 








to recommend a gentleman who would be 
suitable to the office. They did so, and he 
appointed the gentleman recommended. The 

overnment were in no way to blame that. the 
various yn os of the metropolis have net. 
municipal rights. The fault rested entirely 
ane need = the J any themselves in 
ni ying for a charter of incorporation. 
Mr. a from St. Pancras, intimated to 
Sir George that if he did not bring forward 
such a bill as that proposed, they had given 
instructions to the metropolitan members to 
bring in such a bill. The reply was that of 
course that will be at the discretion of the 
members, 

InstiTuTION oF Crvi Encingzrs.—On 
a > rag igo William sa pang a in 
t air, the paper read was “ i 
into the Nature of Patent Law Protection, with 
a view to the better Appreciation and Security 
of the Rights of Inventors,” by Mr. A. V, 
Newton. The policy of granting any patents 
at all was discussed, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether, under certain circumstances, such 
protection to inventers had not proved detri- 
mental to the interests of the manufacturers ; 
and in considering this point, it was necessary 
to examine the relation of inventions to other 
creations of the mind,—as literary and artistic 
productions, whose right to protection had 
been universally admitted. If, then, it was 
argued, a literary composition, a picture, a sta- 
tue, a decoration, or an invention, be equally the 
production of the exertion of human intellect, 
all must be equally entitled to ragemeseie The 
Copyright Act hed cinared to the literary man, 
the artist, and the designer the benefits result- 
ing from their mental labours, and the Patent 
Law should be rendered so simple as to afford 
similar protection to the bond fide inventor. 

Proposep New Hospitat av Baristot. 
—The spirited citizens of Bristol are busy in 
promoting the erection and endowment of an 
additional hospital. At a meeting of influential 
inhabitants, held on 28th ult., it was unani- 
mously resolved to take immediate s to 
complete a subscription of 10,000/.. at 
so as to secure the sum of 5,000/., munificently 


‘offered by Mr. Joseph Eaton on condition of 


10,0007. being otherwise raised. Of this latter 
sum upwards of 8,000/, are already ‘announced, 
and it is expected that within a week the whole 
sum will be subscribed. A workingmen’ssociety 
has been formed to assist the building com- 
mittee of the General Hospital, by raising a 
fund for the erection of a casualty ward. These 
are noble objects, and are being as nobly 
carried out. 


Tue Roya Institution, ALBEMARLE- 
STREET.—The attractive evening lectures at 
this popular institution have been resumed. 
Professor Faraday’s important magnetic™ dis- 
coveries formed the subject of the first lecture, 
which was an animated one in every sense of 
the term, as the subject of it was that vital 
element oxygen, which even the ancient 
chemists can be proved to have recognised as 
“the soul of the world.” This element Dr. 
Faraday av discovered to be a sort of aerial 
iron, in so far as regards magnetism 
the gaseous diamagnets. The pry 
was one by Professor Brande, “ On Peat and 
its Products,” a subject in which we have 
more than once ifested our interest. Pro- 
fessor Owen next delivered a lecture “On 
Metamorphosis and Metagenesis.” The audi- 
ences at the Royal Institution are as crowded 
and respectable as heretofore, 


Tus Fire AnnrminatTer.—Long ago, 
while admitting the merits of this invention, we 
took repeated occasion to complain, that while 
demonstrations were ever and anon being made 
of its capabilities, none of the machines were 
to be had, and the patent was virtually useless ; 
so that we got tired of noticing it. We are 
to observe, however, that a company has 
at length been formed, and we doubt not that 
in cases where it can be early brought to bear 
with effect, it will be found to, be a valuable « 
means of security. 
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Hautine Piaces.—The necessity of tak- 
ing some steps forthwith in this matter has 
been urged on the Sewers Commissioners in 
a letter signed with a great many names of 
respectability and note; and on the part of 
the commission, suggestions were thereon in- 
vited, to which a response was promptly made | « 
bya still number of influential men, in 
a letter addressed to the secretary of the com- 
mission, pointing out what might be done to- 
wards obtaining sites, and recommending the 
commission to encourage private parties to 
provide waiting-rooms, or halting-places, in 
connection with shops, &e.; but in the mean- 
time advising the organization of a dozen esta- 
blishments throughout the metropolis by the 
commission itself as an example.——We ob- 
— that in the Newcastle council the other 

a proposal was made by a firmto put up 
cubis urinals, on condition of having the pro- | w 
duce to use in the manufacture of manures. 
Some dyers at: Edinburgh have for many years 
acted on this principle, and we believe there 
ate manufacturers here who would also will- 
lingly do so. 


‘An Exvaporate Fitze.—A Sheffield file- 
forger has made a wonderful file for the Exhibi- 
tion, with the teeth cut into a number of orna- 
mental designs in different shades, according to 
the style or depth and size, &c. of the teeth. The 
article itself is of Lay size, being 54 inches 
long, 34 broad, and # thick, and weighing 28 
Ibs. Amongst the designs cut or engraved 
into its surface are a series of views represent- 

1 the file manufacture, a sketch of the Ex- 
hibition ‘building, and an inscription. The 
name of the maker, who was also the designer, 
is Hiram Younge, in the employ of Messrs. 
Garr, of the Bailey-lane works. 


Cotour oF THE ExuIBITION BUILDING. 
I have reey' 4 had an opportunity of trying 
in a portico that is supported on iron pillars, 
carved capitals, and a moulded cornice, seve- 
ral experiments as to the best way of showing 
iron as iron, after it has been decorated; and 
the plan that gave most satisfaction to myself 
and friends was this :—I painted all the iron- 
work, top and bottom, of one tone—a mode- 
rately dark brown iron colour—etched the 
capitals with silver, and lined all prominences 
with the same metal, as in oil gilding. The 
effect, at a moderate distance, is as good as 
real burnishing, and corresponded well with 
some fine old armour that we hung up in the 
place after it was finished. The thousands 
that hope to see the Building expect to see a 
building of iron and glass, and not of wood or 
tapestry. —_SHARNBROOK. 


Another correspondent, signing ‘“ Eliza,” 
says :—“ Allow me to make the suggestion (to 
which I think there can be no objection but 
the expense), viz. that the decoration be simply 
— and gold.” We give it only for gallantry’s 

e. 

SrourRBRIDGE AND KINGSWINFORD 
Scnoot or Drsicn.—A public meeting of 
influential inhabitants was held at Stourbridge 
on Monday in last week, Lord Ward in the 
chair, for the purpose of promoting the inte- 
rests of the prapoed school of design, waen 

ropriate resolutions were passed and be- 
omen 400/. and 5001. hawk 


Tue Buitpers’ Baru.—At the risk of 
being blamed for repetition, we will again direct 
attention to the ball, which is to take place on 
the 20th, for the advantage of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution. Last year 100/. were 
added to'the funds by this means. This year 
we hope the profit will be at least 200/. 


(op eee 








TENDERS. 


Tenders for New Malt Chambers to the Romford 
; also a Public House, for Coope, Ind, and Co. 


Mr, C, Architect, The quantities not supplied. 
Malt Public 
Chambers, &c. House. 
Wi TGCRGOR io. 5ccccrcsiscoceces rk Beene £560 
and Sons ......... SIMS ia . 580 
T. and W. Piper ............ 3 ee 506 
Hammond ...... ae jae cate 424 


Tenders for ‘the Reinstatement of of Messrs. Bousfields’, 
Houndsditch Architect. sir? 


. Mr. J. Harrison, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


aaj ” (covers or cases for the last volume of ‘ The 
Builder” may be had, as usual, at the office, or bet as any 
bookseller), “F. T. .,” “Mr. Ba 52:3. 
thanks), ‘‘ Edouard de Annam, o * Viator, * 60. W.? 
thanks}; on. J, W.," SW. 'C.,” SW. B.C...” “2.” 
“B, H.” (declined with thanks), “ Dun Edin” (we do not 
know of any ublished view of the staircase, in question), 
“WwW, H..” 2. 2, C0. Way” By tay 
“MM. P., wap, B. - "comp, W., me A Subscriber, Unprofes- 
sional,” *« An Old Subscriber” (there was a memorable 
instance at ee: report on same was published), 
‘“E. A.” (apply at the academy for on 7. x rticulars as 
tostadenteip oe ry no feel oe eae: 
“o W L. G.,” “Ww, A.,” “Young 
Archivext sa ra ‘but gu knowledge of the trades 
should be obtained), -§ ”* ¢¢ One to whom space has been 
allotted” (we are not aware at present), “J. R. J.,” 
*A.D.,” “J. B.,” “Tenderer for Swansea,” oe: R. F.” 
“The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis. restored ; an 
Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture,” by 
James Fergusson, Esq. London: Murray. 1851. ‘“‘An 
Essay on the Origin and +” Y ment of Window Tracery 
in England,” with near]; meealiont by Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A. London ran Oxford ohn Henry 
— 1851. ‘* Pamphlets on the Slave-trade, ” Ridg- 
, Piccadilly. 1851. ‘‘ Lecture on the Currency,” by | part 
Jo n Thimble y. London: Willoughby. “ Method of 
Draining the Metropolis,” by Thomas Morris, Architect 


UBLIC APOLOGY.—I, THOMAS 
LE, as Beadle under the instructions of the 
lt Rey TX. HARE ni ot Pete Enso 
APOLOGY for my conduct in ejecting you from the said 
on Sunday evening, the ne TOMAS DO 
(Witness) SAMUEL NEW a 
To Mr. EDWARD SIMMS, Timber Merchant, 
Wilton-road, Pimlico-basin. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 
—Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Bodety ia of 
Painters in Water Colours. and author of“ The Picturesque Archi. 
&c.,”and of “ London as it is.” 


tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rou 

offers his services in Tinting Bac ds, Sandee Pi 

Views, I egy &c. From the long Detats ence he has in 
such subj he is fully evans of © the ts commons necessary 
to be attended to. Drawi were designe ti ithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, rhe Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 








ECORATIVE PAINTING—Mr. 
FREDERICK SANG e Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST 1 in FRESCO, and in all other 





manners of Painting ; whose w: be seen in ‘the principal 
public buildings of the met: lis, begs to info an 

Architects in particular, that he has considerably his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 


the nbellich mens of private and public buildings, in any 
part of ¢ the Uni wet a the most reasonable terms, and 
any of the Classi Mediveval. or Modern n Styles—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mail, London, 





Erratum.—For ‘‘ movement load” read maximum load, 
in article headed ‘ Cast-iron Columns and Angle Shops a 
in last number. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION.—Lecture on the Music of Wales, uh Ellis Roberts, 

.H. the Prince of yee, with Vocal I 
trations by Miss Blanche Younge, R.A. of Music.—The eibraten 
Juvenile Harpists (the Lockwood Family) will perform Trios, 
under the capes of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, daily at Four 
o’clock.—Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffuer on Voltaic Electricity, in 
which es be ‘exhib ted Allman’s Patent Electric Light.—Lecture 

by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Fire and its An calate, ilustrated 
with brilliant 1 Expe ments.—Exhibition of ¢! e Oxy-Hydr 
Microscope.—Entirely New Series of Dissolvi Views fi ‘llustratin st 

some of the Royal Lee ee of Euro verand D ine Se 

fc. yy mes a f Schools, ha: Itprice—Open daily fr 

even ve o’c) — a every even (except Saturday) fro 
Seven till Half-past T: 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, rie woe. 
ae Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


ata r drawing ood, FFI ht and shading. 
HEH for orriate oral us. Fir fe hading, 
for e or 8) 
H for sketohing. BB ditto 


HB > ~+pgheeeeniaar een BBB ditto 
i BBBB ditto ditto. 


Mm 
Sold b by all th the principal Stationers in town or country. 


NUTTA PERCHA | PAPER, a cheap sub- 

sivate for lead on damp walle sold. only by J bagetf 
ay and CO., Manufacturers of Paperhangings, Kent and 
Essex Yard, Whitechapel, London. They ac solicit the be attention of 
the trade, builders, &., to their papers made by py ae 
Gine, which they can offer at very reduced prices. Merchants 
A. = these g: well adapted in quality abd price for foreign 
oan et 














ARCHITECTS, 
N ARCHITECT ’*S ASSISTANT wishes 
for a RE- wee} mg ay either anent or temporary. 
| rE ogy alliemae ti iy "pest oflise, Great Russell-strect, 


AN ARCHITECT in good practice, and 


holding a Government appointment, hasa VACANCY in 

his Office for an Out-door Articled Pupil Asthe terms are liberal, 

none but a well-educated youth, pomeaing both taste and ability 

for the profession. will be treated, with —Address, 8. 8., at the Office 
of “ The Builder,” 1, eae Covent Garden. 


UILDERS. 


ANTED, a “SITUATION as SHOP or 
GENERAL yoneran by an active, industrious man ; 
can be well recommended by buil ilders he has served in the same 
capacity.—Address, E. D., 10, Isabella-street, Gibson-street, 
Waterloo-road. 








APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
— for English, and Warehouse for hy me and 
French P: oper ngs, aud all materials connected wi e trade. 
The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 


furnished fit for ooeupation. 
LIST OF Lhe on Caged PRICES. 
Pointed marble, ean. and papers .... 1d. per yard. 
uperior bed-rooM PAPeTS.......sessesesseees 1d. 
pope round papers | r r bed: -rooms, drawing 
and dining roomS.....c.scessccssccsescvecs 8d. ” 
Flock papers on grounds, and crimson flock “a 
Pe PPE EE ee ee * 
Bronze sawine: YOOM PAPCTS .......ecceeeee 
Rich gold paper ....se+ssesereeseceeseeeeees 1s OF bed 
Disto and FIOcK ...scccccsccccceveccovcccecs Qs, Od. * 
wee feet eet of pitt mouldi ithe 
CHER, 451, My a RD STREET, LONDON. 


Ji aan 1, 1850. 





TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, a situation as FOREMAN by 


a middle-aged man, who is com t of doing the — 
ing, glazing, writing, graining, and paper- ing. om tek 

man ent of the Rv inting business gener: ally Address, rey 4 
care of Mr. Cook, 14, Wells-street, Cripplegate, 





TO BUIL eB AND OT 


Susy, B EAS. eee 


RSES A 
Bee MARY. WERT AES PA id 








O EXHIBITORS in the GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION.—PARTIES_ about to 
EXHIBIT WORKS connected with Architecture, Buildi: = 
all its branches. House Fittings, Decoration, the Fine Arts, 
giveering, &c. &c., and who desire EN GRAVINGS of their faven. 
tions to appear in ‘THR BUILDER, are req! communi- 
cate forthwith with the Publisher, 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 





TO ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED, to E, immediately, a 
“te ghORTABLE BUGIS, be Regn a of rom 
orse wer, in wor! con: — dress 
GREENE, 34, Lower Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 


TEAM- ENGINE.—TO BE SOLD for 
ash oh, The-horse Rover Sigh-gueavare Beam 
STEAM-ENGINE. made wih all the lato improves and 
Tate Wo! — 
pisse Mlarpesed. Gielen “aa . 


TAINING DEAL to IMITATE ALL 
KINDS of WOODS. It requires no sizing, and will stand 

ee gruesare to the weather. Price 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 
p Ba pnt dh Stains may be had at the Factory, 57, James-street, 











TRREE! PLATE GLASS FRONTS, TO | 2,6, 


BE SOLD, each measuring 7 feet 6 inches. with a retarn of 
4 ane inches. and Seana, Sieseons a iy oe ere ener 
er or separate.— May view essrs. 
COMPANYS. aor. 298, 999, 290, High Holbors o 


PERSONS todont the USE of BLOCKS, 
FALLS, CRABS, and a JACKS, for the use of 

shasins up buildin poanee, or other ponderous 
wels hts, can be supplied onihire "with my ROBERT PROW Wena’ 
and on reasonable terms, by a) 

Huntley-street, Frances-st whey Drm tenerente lly — 


IGHTERAGE. —To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber. r, Slate, and hand Stone peevehante, =. ae, Feauiring 


agiierese. to aah ~ ¢LIGHTERAGE at Fmag: that t x 
gies ate N.. 34. Commercial-ro ak ely compe 


Te attention ‘i the N obility, eo oentty, 
Samat ane and 2 engaged in Vientiog, is 

K of Fine Large EV. eens. sconlsting of of 

ae Ak. ‘ortugal Laurels, Common and lh Yews, Ameri- 
can. Chin: and Siberian Arbor Vite. Green Variegated 
pert ar hagy oo oo of chanen ant Diodara Phillyreas 

| Alaternas, An » Boom. & one vari Box. &c. 

which are to be had of all’ sizes, 0 _to seven feet ‘high, and 
ph extremely moderate pelea. of TORN. ADAMS. Brompton-park 
ursery, Kensington-road, London, opposite the Great Exhibition. 














TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &, 
GERY.—Which is the most efficient, safe, | part 


or economical method of warming a warehouse or factory 
form of 60 degrees Fahrenheit—by hot 











er, Curnhill. 


and Steaming of Food. '-Hundreds a a es yy large 
farmers, and 101. to 20/. a rll do ae small keepers of gt and de 
mistake ; for their cattle will ‘ay much Vork agath, an 

much better condition. mee with the rack !—118, Vanohuteh 
street ; and also 11, Tavis an Pag Y nae ptr gt where an 
oat-bruiser may be seen at A pamphlet sent post-free on 
receiving twelve postage stam 





waw BOOKS, 
RINCIPLES pf COLOUR APPLIED to 


TIVE ART. 
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